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Ask Yourself Another 


Read the features on the pages listed at the end of these questions. Mark the correct 
endings for each sentence. The correct answers appear on page 39. If you have a 
Social Studies Edition, ignore the 8th, 9th and 10th questions. If you have an English 
Edition, skip 5, 6 and 7. Score 10 for each fully correct answer. Keep your scores 
in a note book. These tests appear on this page every week. 

: 

1. Voice defects may arise from (a) bad breathing; (b) halitosis; (c) in- 

digestion; (d) singing in the shower. (p. 33) 


. In California, “Ham and Eggs” means: (a) breakfast; (b) two movie 
comedians; (c) one movie star and a supporting cast; (d) a scheme to 
pay all unemployed over 50 years of age $30 a week in scrip money. (p. 9) 


. The object of modern health education is to equip pupils with sound, 
vigorous bodies: (a) to serve on the field of battle; (b) through the 
playing of games; (c) to break athletic records; (d) to create a winning 
team for the school. (p. 35) 


. A subject which was not studied in the rural high school described by 
Jesse Stuart is: (a) Latin: (b) Algebra; (c) Farming; (d) History. (p. 11) 


. Identify the following places in the left hand column with the nations 
in the right hand column. (p. 13-S) 


(a) Latvia 
(b) Lithuania 
(c) Finland 
(d) Estonia 
) Windau (e) Germany 
) Lavansari (f) Sweden 
) Narvik (g) Denmark 
) Schleswig {h) Norway 


) Baltiski 

) Aland Islands 
) Hogland 

) Libau 
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. In New York State, it is estimated that the minimum cost of a satisfactory 
education of a high school pupil for one year is: (a) $95; (b) $55; 
(c) $150; (d) $171.74. (p. 15-S) 


. The total cost of education in this country, in a year when the national 
income was around $50 billion, and the government income around 12% 
billion, was: (a) 5 billion; (b) 2 billion; (c) 100 million; (d) 500 
million. (p. 15-S) 


. Louisiana established a public school system in the year (a) 1805; 
(b) 1905; (c) 1855; (d) 1885. (p. 21-E) 


. E. B. White never attended: (a) a public school; (b) a private school; 
(c) church;(d) a movie. (p. 25-E) 


. Edward Lear invented: (a) nonsense verse; (b) the harp; (c) seventeen 
ways of getting out of bed in the morning; (d) the.limerick. (p. 27-E) 
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Security 


“Every life insurance policy is a 
declaration of independence,” said 
this wise President, “a charter of 
economic freedom, 

“He who holds one has overcome 
adversity. He who sells a life insur- 
ance policy sells a certificate of char- 
acter, an evidence of good citizen- 
ship, an unimpeachable title to the 


right of self-government.” 


The BS -udential 


Insurance Company of America 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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We Want You to Know 


EDUCATION NUMBER 

The present issue is the second in 
our series of special numbers. It deals 
with Education as it is in America to- 
day, and with the long struggle for 
better schools which began in the 
1600's and will continue so long as an 
enlightened citizenry wishes to perpetu- 
ate its heritage of democracy. 


A REMARKABLE MAGAZINE STUDY 

A good deal of the material included 
in the present issue of Scholastic was 
drawn bodily from the October Survey 
Graphic. We may say without reserve 
that this is the most thorough and solid- 
ly excellent magazine study of the sub- 
ject that we have ever seen. It is re- 
alistic: it points out the flaws as well 
as the virtues of our school systems; 
it makes a dramatic appeal to America 
to watch over the training ground of 
democracy. No one who reads it will 
be likely to grudge his school taxes or 
to call additions to the curriculum 
“frills.” 


AND A NEW TEXTBOOK 

Our Schools, by Howard Cummings 
and Everett B. Sackett (Harper and 
Brothers), was another source of in- 
formation, inspiration, and material. 
These two able educators have pre- 
pared a splendid textbook for students 
of the high school age; it tells the his- 
tory of American schools from their 
earliest beginnings, touches on the great 
European “educational inventors,” and 
discusses every phase of today’s schools 
from the budget to the most progres- 
sive trend in the curriculum. 

MORE SPECIAL NUMBERS 

If you like the issues on Education 
and Public Opinion (Oct. 2), you will 
look forward to two more special num- 
bers due in November. 
years, it has been the custom of 
Scholastic to issue an “Armistice Day” 
number, but, this November, the cele- 
bration of Armistice Day has the air 
of being a tragic irony. In the midst 
of the European War, however, it seems 
more important than ever to think about 
why wars are fought and how they can 
be prevented. And so we will publish 
a War and Peace Number, November 
6. Among other timely features will be 
Archibald MacLeish’s splendid radio 
play, “Air Raid.” 

To coincide with National Book 
Week (Nov. 18 to 18), Scholastic will 
issue a special library number. 
WHICH THANKSGIVING? 

Regardless of how many Thanks- 
givings are to be celebrated, and where 
which one will go into effect, we will 
have our regular issue on November 
20, and will skip an issue on Novem- 
ber 27. 


For several |: 
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FORTY PRIZES! 


OFFERED FOR BEST STUDENT- 
WRITTEN HAT ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN HIGH SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 


Ss Try your hand in this contest. 
It’s new! It’s different! It gives you the 
chance to write, to sell, to learn about 
advertising —and get paid for it! It 
may launch you on a profession for 
life. Look over the prizes below. Read 
the contest rules. Get going today. 


P: THE PRIZES 

THE FOLLOWING PRIZES WILL BE GIVEN FOR 

THE BEST ADS ON BOYS’ HATS, AND ALSO 

FOR THE BEST ADS ON GIRLS’ FELT HATS. 

Ist. $50.00 for the individual or individuals 
preparing and selling the advertisement, 


and $50.00 for the high school newspaper 
printing the prize-winning advertisement. 





= 


2nd. $25.00 for the individual or individuals 
preparing and selling the advertisement, 
and $25.00 for the high school newspaper. 


3rd. $15.00 for the individual or individuals 
preparing and selling the advertisement, 
and $15.00 for the high school newspaper. 


4th to 10th. Seven prizes of $10.00 each. $5.00 
for the individual or individuals preparing 
and selling the advertisement, and $5.00 for 
the high school newspaper. 


11th to 20th. Ten prizes of $5.00 each. $2.50 
for the individual or individuals preparing 
and selling the advertisement, and $2.50 for 
the high school newspaper. 








Rules of Contest 


1. Eligibility: Any undergradyatestudent in a high 
school, in the United States, which pdbdlishes a news- 
paper is eligible. \ 


2. How to Enter: Write an ad featuring felt hats 
for boys or girls. Get one of your local merchants 
to run the ad in your high school newspaper. It is 
likely the merchant will have some suggestions of 
his own for the ad. This will not count against your 
originality. You may enter as many ads in the con- 
test as you like. 


3. Mailing Entry: On the page of the high school 
newspaper on which your ad appears, mark the ad 
with a pencil. On margin of page write the followings 
“| wrote this ad.” Sign your name, and have your 
high school principal or faculty adviser countersign. 
Place in envelope and mail to Contest Head- 
quarters, Hat Style Council, 250 East 43rd St., 
New York City. All entries will become the property 
of Hat Style Council. , 


4, Date of Contest: This contest will run from Oct. 
1, 1939 through Dec. 31, 1939. 


5. Awarding of Prizes: Ail prize winners will be 
announced in the February 5, 1940 issue of Scho- 
lastic. Prizes will be mailed on same day, 


6. Judges: The judges will be Robert J. Patterson, 
president Hat Style Council, New York City, G. 
Herbert McCracken, Director of Advertising of Scho- 
lastic Magazine, and Ll. B. Dudley, secretary 
Campbell-Ewald Co. of N. Y., Inc., Advertising 
Agency. Decision of the judges will be final. 





| HAT STYLE COUNCIL, INC. 


250 East 43rd Street, New York City 
3 











"VISIT YOUR SCHOOLS 


ORE than seven million parents 
and other citizens visit the 
schools every year during 





American Education Week. That is a 
large number, but it is not nearly large 
enough. Only when every parent, every 
citizen in the community has come to 
visit some school at least once during the 
year—only then will this national event 
be a success. ; 

What is American Education Week? 
Practically speaking, it is a week in 
which your school should be a gayer, 
busier place than usual. There should 
be posters on the walls and the bulletin 
boards. There should be exhibits of the 
best work that your school has done 
during the year. 

The purpose of American Education 
Week is this: to make the link between 
the community and the school a strong- 
er one. When your teacher talks with 
your mother about your life at school, 
you serve as a sturdy bond between your 
school and your home. When you stand 
behind an exhibit table and tell a visit- 
ing stranger what you and your fellow 
students gained from the project which 
the exhibit illustrates, you are interpret- 
ing American Education: to your com- 
munity—a very important activity. 

Perhaps this year it is more important 
than it has ever been before. So many 
other demands are pressing on the pub- 
lic—relief, old-age pensions, armaments 
—that your school is likely to be pushed 
into the background. In the pictorial 
history of education on pages 29 to 31 
of this issue, you will see how long and 
difficult a struggle the schools have ex- 
perienced in order to grow into the fine 
places they are‘today. And in the article 
on “Equal Educational Opportunity” 
(page 17-S), you will see some of the 
points at which our schools are falling 


- 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


(November 5-11, 1939) 


down in meeting the challenge of de- 
mocracy. 

The National Educational Associa- 
tion, with the cooperation of the Amer- 
ican Legion, the United States Office of 
Education, and the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, is sponsoring 
American Education Week. The theme 
for 1939, “Education for the American 
Way of Life,” is a vital one. On the 
page opposite is a chart, showing in 
symbols the ideas which this event 
should bring to your friends and parents 
outside your school. Perhaps these 
ideas are so familiar to you that you do 
not always put them into words; but 
all of them are inherent in the educa- 
tion which you receive today. 


A Theme for Each Day 
The General Theme for the National 
Program, 1939, has been subdivided in- 
to separate daily subjects, as follows: 
Sunday, November 5—The Place of 
Religion in Our Democracy 
Monday, November 6—Education for 
Self-Realization 
Tuesday, November 7—Education for 
Human Relationships 
Wednesday, November 8—Education 
for Economic Efficiency 
Thursday, November 9 — Education 
for Civic Responsibility 
Friday, November 10—Culltivating the 
Love of Learning 
Saturday, November 11 — Education 
for Freedom 


What can you do in your school to 
make this American Education Week 
the most successful one your school and 
community have ever experienced? 

The National Education Association 
will gladly send your school free helps 
for making the week a success. W rite 
their office at 1201-16th St., Northwest, 
Washington, D. C., for posters, leaflets, 
and stickers—attractive, colorful aids to 
be used in school and at home. Have 
your teacher ask, too, for the 16-page 
folders—one for each day of American 
Education Week; they give practical, 
specific suggestions for class and com- 
munity programs. These materials are 
free. For fifty cents, your class can pur- 
chase a copy of the important 156-page 
report of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, called “The Purposes of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy.” This 
report contains full development of 
many of the ideas you will want to con- 
vey to your community during the event. 

Be sure, too, to arrange some special 
programs and exhibits that are charac- 
teristic of your own school, that inter- 
pret your particular work to your par- 
ticular community. Give your parents 


and your neighbors something that will 
make them feel pride and delight in the 
work which you and your teachers are 
doing to build citizens for the happier 
future of your community. 
make your plans now. 


Begin to 























Courtesy Los Angeles Public Schools 
Parent-Teacher Associations are an important recent development in our educational 
system. Here is a group of Los Angeles mothers meeting in the library of their 
elementary school to study school problems. Fathers cannot attend in the day time, 
but many take an active part in evening P.T.A. affairs, 
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Better Schools Make Better People 


An kditorial 


DUCATION is your business. Education is our 
E business, Education is everybody's business. 
It is your business because you, as high school 
students, are devoting the best part of your waking hours 
for several years to the activities that go on around 
your school building. Temporarily, at least, it is your 
major occupation——we might al- 


high spots and obstacles of that struggle are told in pic- 
tures on pages 29 to 31 of this special number of Scholas- 
tic. Performance has often fallen short of the ideal. 
The conception of what should be included under public 
education has expanded time and again, to take in kin- 
dergartens, junior and senior high schools, state and 

municipal colleges, science labora- 





most say, your profession. You 


tories, art studios, industrial arts, 





aren't getting paid for it in cash, as 
your fathers and older brothers 
are for the work they do. But you 
are getting paid, though you may 
not realize it yet, in broadening 


DUCATION FOR h 
SELF-REALIZATION 





s oO vocational shops, sports and extra- 
© OO curricular activities, and many 
other essentials once called “frills.” 

A nek And it’s still growing! But the 


HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS American people know, in their 


bones, that schools are the main- 





knowledge and understanding, in 
grasp of skills that you must have 
for every-day living, in congenial 
social relationships, in future earn- 
ing ability, in the capacity to enjoy 
the best things of life. You are 
investing your time and energy 
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spring of individual and social 
progress. They, too, must make a 
success of the business of educa- 


S tion. 
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Great thinkers and educators 
have argued and discussed the 
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and brains in this business of 





EDUCATION 


true purposes of education for 











school. And if you have any sense, FOR THE thousands of years. They have 
you want to make a success of it. AMERICAN made lists and classified hundreds 
Nobody likes to fail in his business. CORVATING THE WAY OF LIFE "oe of objectives. They have often dis- 








It is our business, too, because 





agreed violently, resulting in 





we, as editors of your classroom 
magazine, and your teachers, with whom we should sin- 
cerely like to be classified as educators, have an equally 
great stake in the prosperity and efficiency of the public 
schools. We, too, are investing our lives in education. 
And it is not merely because we earn our living from 
it——important as that is to any craftsman. But it is be- 
cause education, in the real sense, comprises the most 
durable, constructive, and influential values in this 
world. If life is to have any permanent meaning, we 
educators must make a success of our business. 

And it is everybody's business, because in the United 
States, under the democratic system which we cherish, 
the nation rises or falls by the intelligence and good 
citizenship of the average man and woman. For over 
300 years the American people have recognized, at first 
haltingly, but with a growing unity as time went on, that 
public education, supported by public taxation, was a 
fundamental right for every child, Some of the stirring 





widely different types of schools in 

various times and places. Young people, wherever they 
are, have to learn economic efficiency——how to make a 
living; human relationships——how to get along with 
other people, including their families; civic responsibil- 
ity——how to be practical good citizens; general culture 
——how to take part in and appreciate the great and 
beautiful things that men have made and built and said. 
No one would deny that all these things are necessary 
and important. But when it is all boiled down, it means 
just one thing: education makes better persons. We 
have heard a lot about mass production in the great me- 
chanical industries. Well, we must have mass production 
in the schools of a nation of 130,000,000 people. And the 
product, while it needn’t and shouldn't be turned out all 
just alike as peas, must meet standards of quality worthy 
of this America of ours. You go to school to make your- 
self an all-round person — healthier, happier, keener, 
more skillful, more helpful to your fellow men, 








America’s Biggest Business 
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LEMENTARY SCHOOLS 





Eoth symbol represents | million enrolled pupils 
*tess thon 100,000 


VALUE OF BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 
PER ENROLLED PUPIL, 1936 BRITT] 








SOUTHEAST 







Eoch symbol repre-2nts 25 dollors 
MCTORAL STATISNCS, O48 TOTAL VALUE: 6.7 BILLION DOLLARS 


TRAINING OF SCHOOL TEACHERS, 1930-193! 





ELEMENTARY = ONE YEAR OF COLLEGE Of LESS | TWO OR MORE YEARS OF COLLEGE 
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Eoch symbol represents 10 per cent of all teachers 
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Gharis on this page by Pictorial Statistics, courtesy “Survey Graphic.” 
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OUT OF 4 
PERSONS 
ON TO DAY SCHOOL 


The chart above and the one at left 
show how school enrollment in the U. S, 
has been growing year after year. But 
even today most students do not get 
beyond the grades. And fewer than 
3% are now able to attend college. 


TWO OUT OF FIVE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
ARE OVER THIRTY YEARS OLD 


OVER 30 YEARS OLD J LESS THAN 30 YEARS OLD 


an fh o A Ene Ge ee 


Each building represents 20 percent of all school buildings PICTORIAL STATISTICS, INC 


The chart at left shows that there is a total investment of 6.7 
billion in the nation’s public school buildings and equipment. 
In addition, there are huge sums invested in the property and 
endowments of private schools, colleges, universities, and pro- 
fessional schools, making a grand total of more than 12 bil- 
lion. Yet, as the picture above shows, 40% of the school 
buildings are obsolete. And there are wide differences between 
states in the standards of equipment available. Th Northeast 
and the Far West have an investment of $350 in school 
buildings and equipment per enrolled pupil, as against $100 
in the South. 


STATES IN WHICH SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
(1934) IS LEGALLY REQUIRED, BY AGE 


STATES 
50. 











7 18 
From ‘‘Our Schools’ (Harper & Bros.) 


The chart at left shows the amount of training with which 
teachers at various grade levels are equipped. While prac- 
tically all high school teachers now have studied at least two 
years in college, the majority of teachers in small rural ele- 
mentary schools fall below this standard. The chart above 
shows the ages at which varying numbers of states had set 
compulsory school attendance laws in 1934. It shows that all 
48 states then required children from 8 to 14 years old to 
attend school, but several did not require it before 7 or 8, 
while 5 allowed them to stop at 14, and most at 16. 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





Scandinavian Nations May Be 
Drawn into “War in Earnest” 





Germany’s “war in earnest” against 
Britain and France showed signs of 
getting underway last week. Hitler pre- 
pared to consult with Russian officials 
on “measures to be taken” following 
the latest British-French refusal to call 
off the war and accept the Russo-Ger- 
man occupation of Poland. At tne same 
time, German submarines and airplanes 
increased their campaign against the 
British fleet blockading Germany. 

German officers claimed last week 
that the same submarine which torpe- 
doed the British battleship Royal Oak 
had badly damaged the 32,000-ton 
battle cruiser Repulse. Britain denied 
Germany’s claims. She officially an- 
nounced, however, the loss of the Royal 
Oak, Britain’s second major naval loss 
of the war. The aircraft carrier Cour- 
ageous was sunk less than a month be- 
fore with a loss of 515. The Royal 
Oak’s protective armor included deep 
bulges extending almost to the gun 
batteries. Bulges are armored air spaces 
designed to explode torpedoes without 
fatal damage to the ship. The Repulse 
also had been reconstructed in 1932 
and bulges were built for protection 
against submarines. 


The sinking of the Royal Oak gave 
the United States the lead over the 
world in the number of capital ships 
(battleships, heavy cruisers, and pocket 
battleships.) The U. S. has 15 capital 
ships, and Britain 14. The British ships, 
however, are newer than the American 
vessels. Britain also has five times as 
many warships as Germany, and leads 
America in the total number of war- 
ships of all types. But the big question 
remains: Will German submarines and 
airplanes break the British naval power? 
German officers were reportedly willing 
to sacrifice 500° bombers for every Brit- 
ish battleship sunk. They argue that 
Germany can build airplanes more 
rapidly than Britain can build warships 
so that the British soon will lose control 
of the seas. A recent mass attack of 
German bombers along the coast of 
Scotland was repulsed with heavy losses 
according to British officials. They rec- 
ognize, however, that masses of bomb- 
ers flying over British manufacturing 
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and shipping centers could do much 
damage. 

Meanwhile, British-French troops 
along the German Westwall dug in for 
an expected assault. The French re- 
ported that Germany has massed nearly 
1,000,000 men for a “war in earnest” 
on land. Observers doubted if Hitler 
would risk heavy losses of troops in 
an effort to drive British-French forces 
back and then attack the Maginot Line. 
At least, he may delay such a desperate 
measure until he sees how Germany’s 
submarines and airplanes are getting 
along in their assault on the British 
navy. 

Russia remains the big question mark 
in discussing the European war. Rus- 
sia has agreed to exchange raw ma- 
terials for German manufactured goods. 
But she also has agreed to swap lumber 
for British tin and rubber. Will Russia 
continue a neutral policy of selling to 
both sides? Or will Russia use pressure 
to get a quick peace? She might do 
this by threatening to join Germany in 
an attack on Britain and France. Or 
a Russian threat along Germany’s eastern 
borders might make a war in the West 
appear too risky for Hitler. “No one 
here believes Hitler ever expected Stalin 
to do what he is doing,” writes William 
Philip Simms, Scripps-Howard Foreign 
Editor. “Hitler, it is conceded, bar- 
gained to give Stalin half of Poland for 
his aid. But not Lithuania, Latvia, Es- 
tonia and Finland, plus ... control... . 
over the Black Sea, the Balkans, and 
perhaps more besides.” It appears, 
therefore, that Germany’s friends may 
not be as loyal as she claims they are. 
If Hitler tries to call a hait to Russia’s 
advances in southeastern and_ north- 
eastern Europe he will lose her aid. If 
he does nothing to halt Russia he prob- 
ably will lose Italy’s support. Musso- 
lini is said to feel that Hitler and Stalin 
have left him out in the cold while they 
plan to run eastern Europe to suit 
themselves. 

Baltic Danger Spot 

During the First World War the 
Northern nations of Europe were able 
to remain neutral although their trade 
suffered seriously. Last week, there was 
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danger that the European conflict might 
spread to Finland, and her neighbors 
—Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. Rus- 
sia had followed up her plan of turning 
the Baltic Sea into a “Russian Lake” 
by asking the Finns to send a repre- 
sentative to Moscow. Finland obeyed 
but she refused to accept the terms that 
Russia forced Latvia, Estonia and 
Lithuania to meet. Finland was ready 
to allow Russian naval bases on islands 
in the Gulf of Finland, but has pre- 
pared to resist more extreme demands. 
No Russian troops were to be allowed 
on the Finnish mainland, and _ the 
strategic Aland Islands, near Sweden, 
were to remain in Finland’s hands. 
While the Finns called up reserves, 
fortified their frontier, and had practice 
blackouts, Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark prepared for possible trouble. 
They sent notes to Russia expressing the 
hope that demands on Finland would 
not be extreme. President Roosevelt 
also sent a personal message to the 
Russian President. American opinion 
always has been friendly toward Fin- 
land because this little nation has regu- 
larly paid installments on debts owned 
to the United States. 

As a final step toward cooperation, 
King Gustav of Sweden announced last 
week that the Kings of Norway and Den- 
mark would confer in Stockholm, Swed- 
ish capital city, with the President of 
Finland. This conference was expected 
to study the problem of ending the 


European war. 
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which are necessary in the cold months, when parts of Sweden have 50 below zero 
weather. Sweden is on the alert now in view of Russian moves in the Baltic area. 


Balkan “Good Neighbors” 

Russian and Austro-Jungarian rivalry 
in the Balkans helped plunge Europe 
into the First World War in 1914. But, 
today, the Balkans want to get rid of 
their reputation as the “powder keg” 
of Europe. Yugoslavia and Turkey are 
leading a good neighbor movement to 
settle Balkan family quarrels that might 
give Germany, Russia or Italy a chance 
to interfere. 

The Yugoslavs have persuaded Hun- 
gary and Rumania to withdraw troops 
from their frontiers. Rumania has prom- 
ised to improve the condition of her 
large Hungarian minority, and Hungary 
is ready to drop her attempts to regain 
territory she lost after the World War. 
Bulgaria, which wants to regain Do- 
brudja from Rumania, also has quieted 
down recently. 

Present efforts to keep the Balkans 
neutral depend a lot on how Turkey 
gets along in her talks with Russia. 
Turkey has agreements with Britain and 
France, and has cooperated with Rus- 
sia for several years. The hard-headed 
Turks are good bargainers and realize 
they have a “key” to the Balkan situa- 
tion. This “key” is the Dardanelles. 
Russian ships leaving the Black Sea 
must go through the Dardanelles, and 
British-French forces that might want 
to aid Rumania against Germany or 
Russia would have to pass through that 

waterway. Russia reportedly has de- 
manded that Turkey close the Dar- 
danelles to British-French forces in case 
of a Balkan war. But the Turks have 
stalled along and insisted that Russia 
join them in keeping the Balkans out 
of the present war. If the Russians 
want to they could block a German 





thrust southeastward. Italy, too, would 
like to see the Balkans remain neutral. 
She fears that a German or Russian in- 
vasion would destroy her business in- 
terests, which have been built up during 
the past years. The Turks are suspicious 
of Italy, but probably would cooperate 
with her if she remains neutral and 
works for peace in southeastern Europe. 


Britain’s India Problem 


Another serious problem has taken 
its place beside the many problems that 
Britain must face today. This problem 
is whether the 300,000,000 people of 
India can be persuaded to support the 
British government wholeheartedly in 
its fight to crush “Hitlerism.” 

Indians recall that Britain’s promise 
of independence in return for aid during 
the First World War was not kept. Not 
until 1936 did Britain begin a cautious 
experiment toward giving the Indians 
self-government. This plan has pleased 
almost no one. The Indian Congress 
party, which controls a majority of the 
11 main provinces of India, objected be- 
cause British officials retained. too much 
power. The Indian princes, who have 
absolute power in several hundred small 
native states, believed that the 1936 
plan gave the Congress party too much 
power. 

The Indian princes, who count on 
British officials to protect their power, 
are ready to give Britain men and money 
to fight Germeny. But the 
party, whose main leader is Mohandas 
Gandhi, contends that India should be 
given the rights of a self-governing 
Dominion, like Canada or Australia. 
Britain has maintained that the masses 
of Indians need more practice in ruling 
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themselves before they are turned loose 
with self-government. She admits, how- 
ever, that failure to satisfy Gandhi may 
cost her India’s united support in the 
war against Germany. Gandhi has ex- 
pressed his opposition to Hitlerism, but 
has delayed pledging his full support 
to Britain. 

During the First World War India 
contributed huge sums of money to 
Britain. About 1,338,620 Indians were 
sent to various battle lines—178,000 
more than all the troops contributed by 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa. Over 150,000 Indians 
were killed or wounded during the war. 
The present Indian army is composed 
of about 250,000 men. It is fully 
mechanized, armed with the most mod- 
ern weapons, and prides itself on being 
able to go into action on short notice. 
Should the war against “Hitlerism” 
prove to be a long, costly one, Indian 
aid will be greatly needed. And it can 
be seen that much aid can be given if 
Britain obtains support from all leaders 
in India. 


“Tost and Found” Items 
What has happened to the Bremen? 


This question was asked many times 
in the weeks that passed after the 
$20,000,000 German Juxury liner left 
New York City on August 30, four days 
before the British-French declaration of 
war on Germany. The liner had been 
delayed two days while American of- 
ficials searched her carefully for con- 
cealed weapons that might have been 
used to convert her into a commerce 
raider. The German government pro- 
tested that the delay would give the 
British navy a chance to seize the liner. 

Newspaper reports said the Bremen 
had been captured by the British. Other 
reports said she was in Mexico, in Ice- 
land, and at Murmansk, Russian port 
in the Artic. Last week, Elbert Post, 
Dutch cook on board the Bremen, re- 
turned to Amsterdam and settled the 
mystery. The liner had reached Mur- 
mansk on September 6, after a voyage 
in which she flew the Russian flag and 
preparations were made to destroy her 
rather than surrender her to the British 
navy. While the liner sped across the 
Atlantic, life boats were lowered and 
crew members applied a coat of gray 
paint to the sides of the vessel. ‘She 
travelled much of the time in heavy 
mist, which helped to conceal her from 
any ships near her course. All lights 
were extinguished during the trip and 
the wireless answered no calls. 

Mr. Post said not even the crew 
knew the liner’s destination. He said 
that after some davs at sea he realized 
the Bremen was si ailing far to the North 
because of the cold weather, but that 
he had no idea where she was going. 
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Shipping Companies Protest 
Neutrality Act Restrictions 





Criticism of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration’s “cash and carry” Neutrality 
Act is expected to bring changes in this 
measure before it is approved by the 
Senate. 

The “carry” section of the bill aroused 
the most opposition. It would prevent 
American ships from carrying any kind 
of goods to any belligerent port: Ship- 
ping companies pointed out that the 





objected to a provision allowing bellig- 
erent nations 90 days in which to pay 
for arms. They said “cash and carry” 
should mean what it says—that is, 
belligerents should pay in cash and 
carry arms away in their own ships. 


Hoover-Lindbergh Proposals 


Former President Herbert Hoover, 
and , Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, 
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Senator Alben Barkley of Kentucky (left) greets former Governor A. B. Chandler, 
(right) who took the oath of office as U. S. Senator filling the vacancy created by 
the death of Senator M. M. Logan. Vice-President John N. Garner is in the center. 


Government’s Maritime Commission is 
granting them millions to build up the 
American merchant marine. But if the 
strict “carry” section is approved 130 
out of our 331 ships will have to be 
withdrawn from service. In addition, 
more than 50 vessels would be pre- 
vented from calling at “belligerent” 
ports in Australia, New Zealand, India, 
and British and French colonies in 
Asia. Some of these ships might be 
added to the 150 vessels serving Latin 
American nations, but work for all of 
them could not be found. 

Shippers believe the Neutrality Act 
needlessly sacrifices our world trade. 
They want the “carry” section modified 
to permit trade with British and French 
colonies outside the European war zone, 
and add that the Mediterranean should 
not yet be classed as a war zone. 
Advocates of strict neutrality say our 
shipping losses are the price we must 
pay to keep out of war, and that Amer- 
ican ships must not be allowed to 
wander around where torpedoes or 
bombs might harm them. A change, 
however, may be made in the Act. This 
change would permit the President’ to 
fix from time to time danger zones into 
which American ships could not go, 
while permitting trade in zones remote 
from the war. 

The “cash” section of the “cash and 
carry” Act will also be revised. Critics 
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American aviation hero, joined the Neu- 
trality debate last week. Hoover fa- 
vored repeal of the present arms em- 
bargo, but proposed “cash and carry” 
sales only of “defensive” weapons. He 
would ban sales of bombing planes, 
poison gas, and submarines because 
they are “offensive” weapons. Colonel 
Lindbergh supported the Hoover pro- 
posals, but he went a lot further. He 
said Britain and other European pow- 
ers should give up their colonies in 
the New World, and then bluntly asked 
whether Canada had “the right to draw 
this hemisphere into a European war 
simply because they prefer the Crown 
of England to American independence.” 
Several Senators commented that Colo- 
nel Lindbergh ranked high as an aviator 
but they doubted his knowledge of 
foreign affairs. British newspapers were 
highly critical of Lindbergh’s speech. 

Administration leaders are confident 
that 60 Senators will vote to approve 
the new Neutrality Act. They are anxi- 
ous, however, to get the speeches over 
and bring the measure to a vote before 
there is any sudden shift in sentiment. 


Un-American Activities 

Events in Europe have given the 
special House Committee investigating 
un-American activities a chance to 
make front-page headlines. This Com- 
mittee, headed by Representative Mar- 


tin Dies (Dem. of Texas) has been at 
work for over a year. It has thrown 
considerable light on the activities of 
Nazis and Communists in the United 
States,-and attempted to prove that 
these political organizations take orders 
from the German and Russian govern- 
ments. 

The Dies Committee has been criti- 
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cized by both liberals and conservatives. 
These critics said the Committee al- 
lowed witnesses to make attacks on 
people and organizations without giving 
the accused a chance to reply. They 
added that it often took a long time 
for the truth finally to catch up with 
the false information released by the 
Dies Committee. When Congress last 
summer voted Representative Dies an 
additional $100,000 to continue his 
Committee, the Chairman promised to 
gather his information with more care. 
The surprising Russo-German non- 
aggression pact of last August suddenly 
gave the Dies Committee a new supply 
of witnesses. Disgusted Communists 
have been willing to “tell all” to the 
Committee. Witnesses have declared 
that there are Russian spies in the 
American army and navy as well as in 
important industries. Evidence of Nazi 
spying also has been uncovered. 


During the First World War many 
patriotic German-Americans were per- 
secuted by unthinking Americans. Al- 
ready, Federal “G-Men” announce 
scores of worthless “tips” from nervous 
citizens who thought their neighbors 
were spies. Attorney General Frank 
Murphy told a National Conference on 
Civil Liberties last week that the Gov- 
ernment’s own agents could track down 
spies and wreckers without turning 
loose inexperienced citizens .to spy on 
everyone and interfere with their rights. 
of free speech and assembly. 





California to Vote Again on 
“Ham and Eggs” Pension Plan 


California's $30 - Every - Thursday 
(“Ham and Eggs”) Pension Plan is back 
in the news. This proposal to pay re- 
tired persons over 50 years old $30 each 
week was soundly defeated by voters in 
the 1938 State election. But the “Ham 
and Eggs” plan is on the ballot again 
this year. Observers say unless there is 
a last minute shift in public opinion the 
plan probably will win the special elec- 
tion called for November 7. “After we 
were beaten last year the opposition 
relaxed,” remarked one pension leader. 
“They didn’t wake up until we had a 
big s head start in this new campaign.’ 


California has. been the birthplace of 
no less than 17 old age pension plans. 
Almost one-fifth of the State’s popula- 
tion is more than 50 years old, and a 
promise of ease and security in old age 
naturally gains many supvorters. The 
Townsend “$200-a-Month” pension plan 
started five years ago in California and 
gained members throughout the nation. 
The passage by Congress of the Social 
Security Act providing old age pensions 
helped slow down the Townsend drive. 
Studies showing that the Plan would 
bankrupt the Federal government also 
turned the public against it. In addi- 
tion, Congress revised the Social Securi- 
ty Act last summer, advancing the date 
for starting old age pension payments 
from 1942 to 1940 and increasing the 
size of pensions. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that 218 out of every 1,000 per- 
sons over 65 are getting Federal and 
State aid, and that workers over 40 
or 45 have trouble obtaining jobs in 
industry, while millions of younger 
workers are jobless. Thus the “Ham 
and Eggs” plan is grasped by older peo- 
ple in their desperate search for se- 
curity. 

The “Ham and Eggs” plan calls for 
the payment every Thursday of $30 in 
warrants—“scrip” dollars—printed by the 
State of California. “Every person over 
50 who is not an employer nor an em- 
plovee would get the “scrip” money. 
Every Thursday, whoever held a scrip 
dollar would have to place on it a two 
cent stamp paid for in real U. S. money. 
At the end of the year a scrip dollar, 
bearing 52 stamps—$1.04 in stamps— 
would be redeemed out of the stamp 
fund by the State government for one 
dollar in real money. The extra four 
cents would be used to pay the expenses 
of running the pension system. It is 
assumed that the person receiving a 
scrip dollar would hasten to spend it 
so he would not have to put a stamp 
on it. The butcher, the baker, and the 
grocer who accepted the scrip would 
have to do the stamping. California’s 
retail and wholesale merchants have 
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started a state-wide campaign against 
the scrip plan. Small yellow printed 
slips stating that “retail stores cannot 
and will not accept . .. Warrants” have 
bee: attached to customers’ bills. Mer- 
chants point that the “money” is not 
good outside of California and could 
not be used to buy necessary goods from 
other states. They contend, also, that 
the United States Constitution forbids 
a state to print paper money. 

President Roosevelt has repeated his 
1938 warning that the “Ham and Eggs” 
Plan is a “short cut to utopia” that will 
ruin California businesses and place a 
heavy tax burden on the working popu- 
lation in order to support those over 50. 
The President also made public a care- 
ful study of the pension plan by financial 
experts of the Federal government. They 
point out that about 25 per cent of the 
total income of all employed persons in 

California will be taken to pay 600,000 
retired people $30 every week. How 

can the state, they ask, do business with 
scrip money that is not good outside of 
California? 

Proponents of the plan assert that 
merchants will do two to four times as 
much business with the scrip money. 
Critics reply that workers will object 
to receiving their pay in scrip dollars. 
And if merchants refuse to accept the 
scrip in payment for goods its value will 
decline and the pensioner will find that 
his 30 scrip dollars will not buy as much 
as 80 real dollars. 


**Slow Down” or “Speed Up”? 


Disputes between the CIO’s United 
Automobile Workers union and the 
Chrysler Corporation kept 55,000 men 
idle last week. The Corporation charged 





that workers conducted a “slow down” 
strike in order to force it to grant new 
wage and hour demands. The union 
replied that Chrysler had “speeded up” 
its automobile assembly line beyond the 
endurance of workers in order to get 
out 1940 models. This argument over 
the “slow down” and the “speed up” 
snarled plans for a new agreement be- 
tween the U.A.W. and Chrysler over 
wages, hours, and working conditions. 

Workers in an automobile plant, it 
was explained, occupy both sides of the 
production lines, which are long con- 
veyors. As auto parts move along on 
the convevors each worker performs his 
task and the parts move on to the next 
man in the line. If a part fails to pass 
inspection at the end of the line it must 
be delayed for repairs. Because of the 
teamwork needed as the part progresses, 
the failure of a few men to do their jobs 
satisfactorily can shut down the line. 
Chrysler officials claim that certain work- 
ers are not performing their tasks and 
their “slow down” tactics have crippled 
production. The union insists that the 
conveyers have been “speeded up” and 
the workers are forced to perform their 
jobs more rapidly as the parts move 
along the production line. It adds that 
several hours of such a “speed up” wears 
men out so that they cannot work ef- 
ficiently. 

Union cfficials, who discussed a new 
contract (agreement) with Chrysler last 
week, insisted that production must be 
adjusted to eliminate the “speed up.” 
The Corporation replied that it was “not 
ready to let the Union run the plants.” 

The U. A. W. was ready last week to 
call a strike in all Chrysler plants if the 
company rejected its demands. 


Workers on the assembly line in a Chrysler Corporation automobile plant. Company 
officials charged last week that a “slow down” had crippled production, while union 
leaders accused the company of a “speed up” and prepared to call a strike. 
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The Fourteen Students of Red Hot High School 
Teach Jason Stringer More Than He Teaches Them 


By Jesse Stuart 


66-7 ASON STRINGER,” says Super- 
intendent Bricker, “I have one 
position left in this county. It 

is the only place I have left open for 

a teacher, and it will be a good place 

to try the metal of a young man fresh 

from college.” 

Superintendent Bricker looks at 
young Jason Stringer as he speaks 
these words. Bricker is a tall moun- 
tain man with slightly graying hair 
and his black eyes shine from their 
wrinkling sockets. “It'll be a man’s 
job to handle this school and you will 
get a handsome sum for your labors. 
We pay you $75.00 a month.” 

“I made more as a blacksmith in 
the mills before I went away to col- 
lege,” says Jason Stringer. 

“You'll fit well into this commu- 
nity,” continues Superintendent 
Bricker, “because you are from the 
same kind of people. You, too, are 
from the hills of this county. I think 
this is the one job for you out of all 
the hundred and twenty we had to 
fill and I’ve held it for you.” 

“Well,” says Jason Stringer, “since 
I'm going to be a teacher, and since 
you have kept this school for me, I'll 
take it. I want to work. I’m badly 
in debt.” 

“You will have to teach Latin, Al- 
gebra, Plane Geometry, English and 
History,” says the Superintendent. 
“This is a branch high school. It is 
for a group of students we can’t haul 
to the County High School because 
the roads are impassable for seven 
months out of nine. The parents of 
these students are too poor to board 
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them near the County High School. 
We had to move the school to them. 
You, Jason, will be the entire fac- 
ulty.” 

“Til do my best,” says Jason, “but 
I'll have to study harder than any 
pupil I have in school. I’m not so 
sure that I can teach Latin and Alge- 
bra. I wasn’t very good in either 
subject.” 

“That'll be all right,” says the Su- 
perintendent, “you'll be in a commu- 
nity where you'll have to find some- 
thing to do on long winter evenings. 
You might as well study a little. You 
won't be where you can see a picture 
show, or a ball game. You'll have to 
help provide the community with rec- 
reation.” 

Superintendent Bricker walks 
across his office floor with a yard- 
stick in his hand. “Here’s the place,” 
he says, pointing to the county map 
on the wall. “It’s called Red Hot. It’s 
about sixteen miles from here. In 
the Tygart Valley.” 

“Red Hot,” Jason repeats. He 
laughs. 

“Yes,” says the Superintendent, “a 
steam engine got red hot and explod- 
ed there and that’s how it got its 
name. You'll find the oldest families 
living in these hills in Red Hot. You 
must go there this afternoon. You'll 
have to catch the mail truck. It runs 
as long as the dirt turnpike permits— 
that’s until the fall rains come and 
then you'll have to walk to town or 
ride a mule. You'd better be going. 
The truck leaves town at three o'clock 
this afternoon. Good luck to you.” 

“Thank you,” says Jason as he takes 











The students of the County High School 
look at the competitors from the hill 
country with wonder and amazement. 


Superintendent Bricker by the hand. 

Jason leaves the office with two 
boxes of chalk, six erasers, water 
bucket, dipper, broom, shovel, and 
coal bucket. He rides on a truck 
loaded with passengers taking home 
armloads of winter clothing, grocer- 
ies and other items that they have 
come to Greenup to buy. The truck 
stops at every mailbox along the 
snake-curved dusty road. It stops 
at places along the road where there 
isn't a mailbox and lets off passen- 
gers who turn away from the turn- 
pike and start off over little footpaths 
among the hills. The sun has sunk 
over the hills before the truck reaches 
Red Hot. 


Jason Stringer gets off the truck 
with dust on his sweaty face. He 
mops his face with his handkerchief 
and looks at the range of hills on the 
east and the west, and at the silver- 
colored stream of water flowing 
peacefully under the water birches, 
elms and sycamores. At the little 
store and post office where the truck 
stops, he sees a group of people wait- 
ing for the truck. There are many 
young people among them—boys and 
girls of high school age—laughing 








and talking, happy, it seems, to be 
alive. 

“Could you tell me of anybody 
that would board a school teacher 
around here?” he asks as he mops 
the dusty grime from his brow. 

“Yes,” says a boy emerging from 
the crowd. “You see that house yon- 
der at the foot of the hill? That’s the 
Taylors’—the place where the school 
teachers stay when they come here. 
Are you our new teacher?” 

“I am,” says Jason. 

“Tll be your pupil,” says the home- 
ly boy with the big nose, the shaggy 
mop of uncombed hair. His mouth 
is big and his cheekbones are high. 
“My name is Charles—Charles Rice.” 
He reaches a big calloused hand to 
Jason. 

‘I'm glad to know you, Charles.” 
says Jason. “Your hand is mighty 


hard. Looks like you're a working 
boy. Do you like to go to school?” 
“I do,” says Charles. “Like it bet- 


ter than anything I’ve ever done in 
my life. Ill walk over to your board- 
ing house with you and help you 
carry your load if you don’t mind.” 

Teacher and pupil walk across the 
bridge that spans the Tygart—walk 
up the dusty road and talk about 
school. Jason observes Charles as he 
talks to him. “He'll be a hard one to 
pr'l through his classes,” he thinks. 
“He doesn’t look like he knows much 
to me. He’s the ugliest boy, too, I 
believe I’ve ever seen.” 

“Here's your suitcase,” says 
Charles as they reach the front yard 
gate at the house on the hill. “I'll be 
turning back now.” 

“Thank you very much,” says Jason 
Stringer. “Til be seeing you Monday 
morning.” 

“You'll have to sweep the bird 
nests, wasp-cones and spider webs 
from the schoolhouse tomorrow, 
won't you?” Charles asks. 

“Suppose I will,” says Jason, still 
marveling how a high school boy 
could get so ugly in his brief lifetime. 
“It never occurred to me until you 
mentioned it.” 

“Til come down and help you,” 
says Charles, “if you don’t mind. 
Goodbye until tomorrow.” 

“Suppose he’s an awful poor stu- 
dent and he wants to help me clean 
up the house to get a grade,” reflects 
Jason .as he watelies Charles _ walk 
down the dirt road. “He'll find out 
different. He'll get what he earns. 
He'll find that I’m as hard-boiled as 
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a hard-boiled hen-egg when it comes 
to giving grades to students that 
don't earn them.” 

Sunday at one o'clock Charles 
walks up to the Taylor home. Snooky 
and Robert Taylor, Charles Rice and 
Jason Stringer walk down the road 
with broom, shovel, coal bucket, 
water bucket, dipper, chalk box and 
blackboard erasers. They walk down 
the dusty road and along the tree- 
lined banks of the Tygart River, 
where an early autumn begins to tint 
the sycamore, elm and water-birch 
leaves. Goldenrods are yellow with 





JESSE STUART 
Nothing is more fitting, for this spec- 
ial issue on Better Schools, than a story 
by a school teacher—a story based on 


actual experience. 
fitted to write us such a tale than that 
born story-teller, Jesse Stuart, with his 
boundless enthusiasm for his job and for 
his students. We take great pride in 
presenting “Charles”—an original story 
written especially for Scholastic. 

Jesse Stuart, a big, husky young Ken- 
tuckian, does not always write about 
teaching, but he does invariably write of 
his native hills and of his people. Like 
Charles and the other thirteen students 
in the Red Hot school, Stuart was bern 
and raised in the Kentucky hills, went 
mule-back or walked miles to school 
when the hoeing and planting and har- 
vesting and other endless chores on the 
home farm permitted. His first book, 
Man With a Bull-Tongue Plow (poems), 
his autobiography, Beyond Dark Hills, 
his collection of short stories, Head o’ W- 
Hollow (all published by Dutton), and 
his many, many short stories which have 
appeared in a wide variety of magazines, 
have earned him a high place among 
America’s younger writers. In the letter 
that arrived with the manuscript, 
“Charles,” Mr. Stuart comments: “I 
have a lasting memory of that struggling 
group of students. .I shall never forget 
them.” 


And no one is better : 


bloom on the pasture slopes adjacent 
to the turnpike. Milkweed furze flies 
over the meadow. They walk down 
to the little schoolhouse, a tiny plank 
structure—once an Odd Fellows’ 
Lodge hall—now converted into a 
schoolroom. They open the door and 
walk in. The boys start cleaning 
house. 

Jason watches them tear the cob- 
webs from the corners, the red wasp 
cone-shaped nests from the plank 
ceiling overhead. He watches them 
clean last year’s Ashes from the stove 
and sweep the room. They clean the 
tiny black-board with a new eraser— 
put new pieces of chalk in the tray 
beneath the board. 

“The house is clean,” says Snooky. 

Jason walks out and picks up sticks 
and rocks from the yard. Charles 
takes the broom and sweeps the 
steps. The house is ready for school 
on Monday now. Jason Stringer turns 
the door-key locking the schoolhouse 
for the night. As he walks along the 
Tygart turnpike with his students, he 
asks Charles, “How far do you have 
to walk to school?” 

“Three miles,” says Charles. 
on a creek called Old She. 
into the Tygart River.” 

“Budge Rice,” says Snooky Taylor, 
“Budge Rice, from Old She.” 

Monday morning Jason Stringer 
enrolls fourteen students. There is 
Billy Linkos, who rides the blazed- 
face pony seven miles from Three 
Prong Creek; Ruben and Della Brad- 
ford and Rena Warnock, who take 
the mail truck down from Keyhoe in 
the morning and back in the after- 
noon; Jessie and Gibbie Johnson and 
Malinda and Edith Osborne, who 
ride mules up the Tygart six miles 
to school; Robert Baker and Lillian 
Meadows, who come from farms at 
the foothills beyond the Tygart River; 
Snooky and Robert Taylor, who live 
within a mile of the schoolhouse; Bes- 
sie Stevens from the first bend in the 
Tygart above the schoolhouse; and 
Charles Rice walking down Old She. 


“Now, students,” says Jason Strin- 
ger, “this is my first school. You are 
my first students. I have just four- 
teen of you—a very small school. This 
is the best place in the world for you 
tolearn. There isn’t anything to take 
your attention away from your books. 
I came from a section of this country 
something like this, and I remember 
that my parents didn’t have to make 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Russia Gains" Windows Opening on Kurope” 
Strategic Baltic Sea Long Has Been a Battleground 


ORWAY, Sweden, Denmark, and 
N especially Finland had good 

reason to be nervous last week 
as Russia moved westward along the 
Baltic Sea—important waterway con- 
necting eastern and western Europe. 
Russia's “push to the west” recalled past 
wars that have been waged for control 
of the Baltic. Sweden, Germany, Russia, 
Poland, Britain and France all have 
taken a hand in this struggle. 

Peter the Great, who ruled Russia 
from 1689 to 1725, contested Sweden’s 
control over Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania 
and Finland. The Swedes lost most 
of their possessions along the Baltic. 
Peter gained for Russia “a window open- 
ing on Europe,” and founded the Rus- 
sian navy. By persuasion or force he 
tried to make the primitive Russians 
adopt western customs. Peter’s desire to 
advance his country did not, however, 


-keep him from brutally murdering all 


who opposed his plans. 


The Expansion of Russia 


Peter the Great’s successors during 
the 18th century extended Russian ter- 
ritory at the expense of Poland, Lithu- 
ania, and Turkey. The northern shores 
of the Black Sea were taken from the 
Turks, thus giving Russia “portholes” 
in the South. In 1808 Russia seized 
Finland from Sweden. At this time the 
Swedes wisely decided that wars were 
too costly and bloody to be worth while. 
They gave up the idea of Baltic colonies, 
and began minding their own business. 
Russia pushed on to new wars—and 
disaster. 

During the World War in 1917 the 
government of Czar Nicholas II, fight- 
ing with the Allies against Germany, 
collapsed. The Communists, led by 
Nikolai Lenin, won control by promis- 
ing the war-weary people, “Peace, 
Bread and Land.” Lenin then deter- 
mined to quit the war and make a sepa- 
tate peace with Germany, He accepted 
the harsh Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, al- 
though Germany forced Russia to sur- 
render Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and 
Finland, and most of Poland and the 
Ukraine. But Germany was finally 
beaten in 1918 by Britain and France, 
and the World War peace treaties again 
shifted the balance of power in the 
Baltic. 

The Treaty of Versailles took Rus- 
sia’s former Baltic States from Germany 
and established them as independent 
nations. They were expected to serve 
as a “wall” against German expansion 
northeastward, or Russian expansion 
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The importance of the Baltic Sea for northern Europe is clearly seen on this map. 
The Aaland Islands, jointly fortified by Sweden and Finland, dominate the Swedish 
iron ore fields on the Gulf of Bothnia. But Germany controls the western passes 
around Denmark. She has been halting shipping bound for the Scandinavian nations. 


westward. Russia lost her “window 
opening on Europe,” and her influence 
in European affairs was greatly reduced. 
During the explosive Czech-German 
crisis in September, 1938, Russia was 
ignored, although she had treaties with 
Czech-Slovakia and France. Britain and 
France agreed to the carving up of 
Czecho-Slovakia at the Munich Con- 
ference, in order to avoid a war with 
Germany. They believed that Hitler’s 
loudly expressed hatred of Communism, 
and his desire to “push to the East” 
against Russia’s rich lands, would soon 
lead to a Russo-German war. Such a 
conflict, they thought, would cripple 
these nations, and save Europe from the 
menace of both Nazism and Commu- 
nism. 

But Germany and Russia failed to 
behave as Britain and France hoped 
they would. Hitler swept aside the 
Munich agreement and seized the rest 
of Czecho-Slovakia last March. A Brit- 
ish-French-Polish “Stop Hitler” bloc was 


hastily formed and Russia was invited 
to join this alliance. Russia stalled along. 
She demanded that the “Stop Hitler” 
powers offer protection to the Baltic 
States, and give Russian armies the right 
to oppose any German move in those 
little nations. The Baltic States nerv- 
ously said they wanted no protection 
from Russia. While the bargaining con- 
tinued, Russia suddenly announced in 
August a trade treaty with her old 
enemy Germany. She followed that up 
four days later with a non-aggression 
pact. 

Emboldened by Soviet support, Hitler 
brushed aside British-French protests 
and invaded Poland. Britain and France 
declared war on Germany, but there 
was little they could do to aid the Poles. 
German machines—tanks, armored cars, 
and airplanes—proved superior to hard- 
fighting Polish troops. The Poles’ hope 
of falling back to the marshy land along 
the Russian border was blasted when 
Russia suddenly poured troops into Po- 
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land. Once again Russians and Germans 
met at Brest-Litovsk. But this time they 
met as conquerors, not as opponents. 
The final dividing line in Poland gives 
Germany the largest section of that na- 
tion. But Russia made a shrewd bar- 
gain. She took only the Ukrainian and 
White Russian areas, which formerly 
belonged to Russia. Few Poles are in 
this territory. Germany was given the 
Polish areas, which are expected to 
cause their German masters plenty of 
trouble in the future. The new Russian 
frontier also cuts Germany off from 
Rumania, and touches upon Hungary. 
Thus Germany must have Russian con- 
sent in order to move southeastward 
into the Balkans. Russia likewise holds 
the upper hand in the Baltic. The 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk in 1918 has 
been reversed. 


Russia’s Baltic Foothold 

Russia now has forced treaties upon 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania and can 
give orders to these nations. She has 
three “windows” on the Baltic—Baltiski 
in Estonia, and Libau, and Windau in 
Latvia. And Russian troops have been 
allowed to fortify the Lithuanian border 
facing East Prussia (Germany). Ger- 
man hopes of controlling the eastern end 


3 





Towers of a medieval fortress in east- 
ern Finland near the Russian border. 


of the Baltic Sea have been dashed. 
Germany probably does not like this any 
too well, but she is in no position to do 
anything about it while Britain and 
France grimly refuse to accept a “Hitler 
peace.” Thus Germany is bowing to 
Russia, and has ordered Germans in 
Latvia and Estonia to return home. 
Within three weeks, 90 per cent of all 
Germans in these two nations—esti- 
mated at 60,000 in Latvia and 15,000 
in Estonia—will be leaving. This sud- 
den uprooting of people is a tragedy to 
many. Most Baltic Germans never saw 
Nazi Germany and are not cheered by 
the prospect of living there in wartime. 
The Baltic Germans probably will be 
settled in what was once Poland. 
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Latvians (Letts) and Estonians are 
glad to see the Germans go. They never 
got along well with the Baltic Germans, 
and considered them trouble-makers. 
All three of the Baltic States seem to 
view the Russian treaties calmly. They 
say “it could have been a lot worse,” 
since Russia was in a position to enforce 
any kind of a demand. They admit that 
Russia might be menaced if anoflier 
nation seized control of the Baltic coast, 
which they could not defend alone. The 
treaties with Russia provide for aid 
against attacks by any “European pow- 
er.” Who could that be but Germany? 
It appears that Russia has posted a “no 
trespassing” sign against future German 
advances. Russia also needed ice-free 
ports on the Baltic, a handicap she has 
faced since the World War. Her other 
port, Leningrad on the Gulf of Finland 
is frozen solid five months out of the 
year. Lithuania, in particular, celebrated 
the Russian return of their former capi- 
tal Vilna (Wilno), which Poland seized 
from the Lithuanians in 1920 and lost 
to Russia last month. 

Finland, however, has no intention of 
accepting a Russian “or else” treaty. 
She has sent a representative to Moscow, 
but also mobilized her army as a warn- 
ing that threats would be opposed. 
Despite her population of 3,500,000, 
Finland has a well-trained though small 
army. For 500 years this nation was a 
battlefield during Swedish-Russian wars, 
and the people never really were con- 
quered. Around 1900 Russia tried to 
stamp out Finnish culture and Russian- 
ize the Finns by terror, but they fought 
back and finally gained their indepen- 
dence in 1919. In 20 years’ time the 
Finns have established one of the best- 
governed nations in Europe. The “Land 
of a Thousand Lakes” makes a good 
living selling paper pulp and lumber. 
No one is very wealthy, but neither is 
there a large group of poverty-stricken 
peasants. | Cooperatives—business _or- 
ganizations run by the consumers—are 
strong in Finland and help keep prices 
reasonable. 


The Finns Talk Back 


Finland is the only Eurogean nation 
that has regularly met payments on its 
war debt to the United States. This 
has built up good will for Finland in 
America and may help that nation in 
its dealings with Russia. Already, the 
United States government acting with 
the Scandinavian countries has urged 
Russia to maintain peaceful relations 
with Finland. Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark earnestly hope that American 
interest in the fate of Finland will keep 
Russia from making harsh demands on 
that nation. The Finns may agree to a 
new trade treaty with Russia, and also 


allow her to fortify the Hogland and 


Lavansari Islands in the Gulf of Finland, 
These fortifications would protect Len- 
ingrad from attack. But Finland will re- 
ject Russian demands for control of the 
important Aaland Islands, which dom- 
inate the Gulf of Bothnia and are close 
to the Swedish coast. The Finns have 
told Russia that Finland is not exposed 
to attack by Germany as were the Baltic 
States, and for this reason there is no 
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excuse for Russian air and naval bases 
on the Finnish mainland. 

Norway, Sweden, and Denmark rank 
with Finland as among the best-gov- 
erned nations in Europe. These nations 
want to “live alone and like it.” They 
stayed out of the First World War and 
hope to remain neutral in the present 
conflict. Sweden is the strongest of the 
Scandinavian quartet, with an army of 
650,000 men, but a shortage of air- 
planes. Sweden's iron and gold mines 
also make her the richest of these na- 
tions. The Swedes fear a Russian drive 
through Finland will menace them. The 
Norwegian port of Narvik on the At- 
lantic might be the target of a Russian 
thrust. This would give the Russians a 
foothold on the western ocean and al- 
low them to build a powerful navy to 
match their army. Denmark is not 
menaced directly by Russia, but she is 
exposed to a German attack. The Nazis 
want the former German province of 
Schleswig although its people voted 
after the World War to join Denmark. 

Aside from the Russian threat in the 
Baltic Sea, the northern neutral nations 
are having trouble with their foreign 
trade. They have become the “rope” 
in the “tug of war” between the British- 
French alliance and Germany. Since 
Germany controls the western gates to 
the Baltic she is halting all ships not 
bound for German ports. Daily reports 
tell of the sinking of Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, Finnish and Danish ships. 
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NYONE will tell you that the 
A public schools are free. 
> On the other hand, if you 
want to go to a motion picture show, 
‘ou have to hand over good hard cash. 
What is the reason for this difference? 
Schools cost at least as much as motion 
icture theatres. Some one must pay 
for them. 

In 1933-34, public education in the 
United States cost $1,940,133,433—al- 
most 2 billion dollars. Most of that 
money went for elementary and high 
schools. 


. 


The Cost of American Education 


By Howard Cummings and Everett B. Sackett 


a state, but there are differences between 
school systems in different sized commu- 
nities. 

For what sort of things is school 
money spent? The answer is to be found 
in the table at bottom of this page which 
shows the percentage of school money 


How much money is 2 bil- COST OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


lion dollars? It would have 


more than paid for all the gill QUOD GOR CRORE ORR 


ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


sold in the country that same 
year. But if the schools cost 
a lot of money, other expenses 
of government are greater. 
The year in which schools 
cost about 2 billion dol- 
lars, other government costs 
amounted to 12% billion. 

First let us look at costs for elemen- 
tary and high schools in various states. 
In 1935-36 the state of New York spent 
for these schools $293,375,621 ‘while 
Nevada spent only $2,209,034. Because 
New York spent more than 100 times as 
much for schools as did Nevada, does 
that mean that the New York schools 
are more than 100 times better than 
those of Nevada? No, for actually there 
were in New York 2,288,042 pupils en- 
rolled and in Nevada only 19,720. So 
the costs per pupil were $128.22 in New 
York and $120.20 in Nevada. The per 
pupil cost in New York was a little 
higher, but not much. 


Differences in costs of schools are 
found within states as well as between 
states. In New York, for example, one 
city spends $171.74 for every pupil en- 
rolled. At the other extreme is a city 
spending only $72.47 per pupil. The 
average for the whole United States is 
$67.88. Not only are there differences 
in costs between city school systems in 


Each bill represents 100 million dollors 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


spent for different things in the schools 
of New York. 

General Control means the cost of the 
superintendent and the board of educa- 
tion and expenses connected with their 
offices. Instruction includes salaries of 
teachers, principals, and supervisors, as 
well as textbooks and other supplies used 
in teachipg. Operation of Plant is the 
money spent for janitors’ salaries and 
other supplies and for fuel. Mainte- 
nance of Plant is the cost of keeping the 
school buildings in repair. Auxiliary 
Agencies is a sort of miscellaneous head- 
ing including such things as health ser- 
vice, libraries, school busses, play- 
grounds, and others. Fixed Charges in- 
cludes pensions, rent, and insurance. 
Debt Service is paying back money that 
has been borrowed by the school sys- 
tem, and the interest on it. Capital Out- 
lay is the cost of new buildings, or im- 
provements of old ones, and of new 
equipment. 


Instruction costs are the most expen- 








| — = 
ANNUAL EXPENSES, PER PUPIL ENROLLED, NEW YORK STATE 
SCHOOLS, 1935-36 * 
General Operation Maintenance 
Control Instruction of Plant of Plant 
City $3.32 $94.87 $8.53 $3.30 
VILLAGES 5.47 76.77 11.98 3.39 
RURAL 1.63 66.79 10.44 4.23 
Auxiliary Fixed Debt Capital 
Agencies Charges Service Outlay Total 
City $2.26 $8.58 $21.29 $0.59 $120.86 
VILLAGES 522 5.91 30.61 4.64 108.73 
RURAL 12.09 5.23 17.23 5.43 100.41 





* From New York State Report, for 1935-36, Part II, pp. 4-5 and 97-154, 
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sive part of a school program. Teachers’ 
salaries usually account for about three- 
quarters of all expenditures. The rea- 
son for this is not that teachers are paid 
such high salaries, but rather that mod- 
ern schools need so many teachers. A 
recent study estimates that among pro- 
fessional groups only nurses 
get an average annual income 
below that of teachers. Yet 
there are large differences be- 
tween the salaries of teachers 
in the various states. In one 
wealthy state the average 
teacher’s salary in 1935-36 
was $2,414. In another poor 
state the average teacher’s 
salary was only $498. This is 
little more than the estimated 
wage of a farm hand. 

The money to pay for schools comes 
from taxes, The local (city or county) 
tax revenue helps to pay not only for 
schools, but also for police, fire protec- 
tion, streets, and other services furnished 
by the local government. If the prop- 
erty owners had to pay all the costs of 
these services, the tax on them would 
be very heavy. 


State Payments for Schools 


Important taxes collected by New 
York State include taxes on earnings of 
public utilities, insurance, corporations, 
inheritances, stock transfers, personal in- 
comes, liquor, automobile licenses, and 
gasoline. The money given as state aid 
for the schools is distributed on the basis 
of what each school district needs to 
enable it to maintain schools costing 
what is considered to be the minimum 
acceptable amount., Here is an example 
of how this works. 


After studying tax rates and school 
costs in New York State, it was decided 
that the least a school could spend and 
still do a good job was about $55 for 
each elementary school pupil and $95 
for each high school pupil. Some dis- 
tricts in the state could spend this much 
without any help from the state and 
without collecting heavy taxes. Other 
districts could not raise this much money 
without unreasonably heavy _ taxes. 
Therefore, it was necessary for the state 
to pay part of this cost, depending on 
the wealth of the various communities. 
So a system of state payments called 
“equalization quota” was worked out. 
Briefly, this provides that the state will 
pay each district the difference between 
what it could collect from a tax of 5 
dollars on each $1000 worth of real es- 
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tate in the district and the stated mini~ 
mum cost of running its schools. Some 
states go much further than New York 
in the matter of state payments for 
schools., In Delaware, for example, ex- 
cept in the city of Wilmington, the state 
pays the entire cost of the schools, ex- 
cept the buildings. The state depart- 


ask another question. Why do some 
people drive small, old automobiles 
while others drive big, new ones? In 
most cases the answer is simply that rich 
people can afford fine cars while others 
cannot. The same principle applies to 
schools. Some states can afford excellent 
schools and others cannot. 
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ment of education has the power to step 
in and provide the kind of schools re- 
quired by state law if the local board of 
education fails to do so. 


Differences from State to State 


One state spends six times as much 
per pupil in school as another, as we 
pointed out. Does that mean that the 
education furnished in the first state is 
about six times as good as that furnished 
in the latter state? Yes, according to 
the report of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education. 

What are some of the facts that led 
the President’s Committee to make that 
statement? One fact is the difference 
in the number of school days per year in 
different parts of the country. In 1933- 
34 the average length of the school term 
for the country was 8% months. In some 
states it was 9% months, while in one 
state it was less than 6% months. In 
seven states the rural children attended 
school for less than 6 months. 

Four states pay teachers an average 
of less than $600 per year. On such 
salaries a teacher cannot afford a good 
education, travel, or books and maga- 
zines. 

Good school buildings help to make 
schools better. In Delaware, the aver- 
age value of school property was $443 
per pupil, while in Georgia, it was $75. 
These are only a few of the differences 
between schools in states with poorly 
supported schools. 

Why are there these differences be- 
tween state school systems? Do the 
— of Arkansas, for example, think 
ess of their children and of education 
than do the people of New York? Let us 
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The total income for the United 
States in 1934 was estimated to be $50,- 
174,000,000, or an average of about 
$400 for each person in the country. But 
in New York State the average was 
about $685, while in Mississippi it was 
only $150. More than half, 54 per cent, 
of the total income of the nation went 
to the people of seven states: New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, California, Ohio, 
Massachusetts, and New Jersey. Of 
course, these states have large popula- 
tions, but even so the average income 
per person in them was $535 compared 
with $320 for the rest of the country. 


Cost To Rural Areas 


Between 1920 and 1930 about 5,725,- 
000 persons moved from farms to cities. 
The farm areas had borne the expense 
of rearing and educating these young 
people, and then when they were ready 
to start earning they went to the cities. 
In ten years this sort of thing cost the 
farming areas, particularly those of the 
Southeast, the Middle states and the 
Southwest, about $14,000,000,000. The 
rural areas suffer a further loss through 
part of the farm lands being inherited 
by city-dwellers. In those states which 
are largely agricultural, there is bound 
to be less money for schools than in 
states that are mainly industrial. 

Although income is a good measure 
of a state’s ability to support schools, 
there is another measure that is better. 
That is a state’s tax-paying ability, for 
schools are paid for out of taxes. To 
determine this tax-paying ability, ex- 
perts in taxation drew up what they con- 
sidered the best possible plan of taxa- 
tion that would be equally fair to all 


states. This was called a standard tax 
plan. It then was figured out how much 
each state could collect in a year’if such 
a tax plan were in operation. 


Why the States Vary 


We have already seen that a state’s 
total wealth or income does not mean 
much until we find out how many people 
there are in the state among whom the 
wealth or income is to be divided. In 
the case of money for school support, 
division naturally should be made on the 
basis of the number of children of school 
age. 

When the effect of this difference of 
the proportion of children of school age 
is added to the difference in tax-paying 
ability of different states, it is found that 
the most able state could pay twelve 
times as much to support schools as the 
least able state. The most able state is 
Delaware. In that state the standard 
tax plan would yield for schools $13,- 
937,000. This is not nearly so much as 
could be raised in most states, but there 
are only 58,000 children of school age 
in the state. The least able state is Mis- 
sissippi. There the tax plan would vield 
for schools $12,366,000, nearly as much 
as in Delaware, but the number of chil- 
dren is 622,950, more than ten times 
as many. The tax plan yield per school 
child would be $147 in Delaware and 
$12 in Mississippi. 

Delaware did not spend $147 per 
child on its schools in 1935-36. It spent 
$69. Mississippi, on the other hand, 
spent $20 per child for its schools, or 
$8 more than the $12 it would have had 
for each child on the basis of an average 
effort. 


A National Problem 


All this discussion about income and 
tax-paying ability boils down to a very 
simple fact: the children brought up in 
some states will have the advantage of 
good schooling while those brought up 
in other states will not. Does it follow 
that in future years most of the grown- 
ups in the states with good schools will 
have been well educated, while most of 
those in the other states will be poorly 
educated? 

That would be the situation if people 
lived all their lives in the places where 
they were reared. A state cannot guar- 
antee itself an educated group of citi- 
zens merely by making sure that its own 
schools are well supported. The sup- 
port of schools in other states also is im- 
portant. For the welfare of all, the 
whole country must make sure that 
every state offers good educational op- 
portunities to its growing citizens. 





Reprinted and condensed from Our Schools by 
Howard Cummings and Everett B. Sackett, by 
permission of Harper and Brothers, publishers. 
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Equal Educational Opportunity 


in America: Do We Have It? 


that public education is at its best. 

No other country spends so many 
dollars on the task of educating every- 
body’s children, or distributes its edu- 
cational dollars more equally among the 
general population. 

Yet even in this richest country of 
the world, there are whole areas served 
only by one-room schoolhouses, and 
thousands of American children do not 
attend school at all. We do not enjoy 
facing the facts. that, out of every 100 
Americans of adult age, 7 are still il- 
literate, 34 have completed only a few 
years of elementary school work, 27 
have graduated from the eighth grade, 
18 have done some high school work, 
while only 6 are high school graduates, 
4 have had some college work, and just 
2 have graduated from college. (Aubrey 
Douglass, The American School Sys- 
tem.) 

If you look at a map of educational 
facilities in the United States, you will 
see that there is an “L”-shaped portion 
running down from the Midwest and 
across part of the South, with shadowy 
spots in many sections of the Nerth and 
West. Here education is at its weakest; 
here many children in rural regions 
learn their lessons in inadequate shacks 
and from hand-me-down books—if any 
lessons are learned. And here the ques- 
tion of education for the Negro minority 
Is most acute. 

Farnsworth Crowder, in his article 
called “Crossroad Schools” in the Oc- 
tober issue of the Survey Graphic, tells 
the story of educational life in the “L.” 
He begins by quoting this passage from 


I the United States, we like to think 
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a letter of a fourteen-year-old mid- 
western farm girl to a friend: 

“Last year we thought we were hard up 
because school closed April first. This year 
I guess we aren’t going to have school at all 
. . . I guess I'll have to give up my plan to 
take high school, with the school closed. I 
feel like crying every time I see it with the 
doors and windows boarded up . . . For all 
of us that go to the parsonage there is one 
history book . . . It stops before the war but 
I guess there hasn’t been much since then but 
trouble and I don’t need a book to learn about 
that.” 

During 1935-36, says Mr. Crowder, 
in over 30,000 school districts having 
about three million children, the school 
year fell short of completion by an 
average of three months per school. 
Some 2400 schoolhouses were locked 
up entirely and at least five times that 
many more would have been locked up 
if the teachers employed had demanded 
full payment of their salaries—or else. 

The National Education Association 
estimated (1935) that 1,400,000 pupils 
were sitting daily in schoolhouses con- 
demned as unsafe or unsanitary; that 
another million were attending classes 
in such makeshift quarters as tents, 
abandoned lodge halls, stores, churches 
and theaters; and that a half million more 
were attending but half a day because 
of the absence of any space big enough 
to accommodate entire enrollments all 
at once. Even in such a relatively 
blooming year as 1930, there were 
800,000 American boys and girls (seven 
to thirteen) not in school at all. 

Consider the Burleson clan, which 
maintained itself in a southern moun- 
tain county for generations. It was not 





In this poorly equipped rural scheo) in 
Tennessee, the only heat comes from the 
stove in front, the desks are wooden 
benches, and children of all ages must 
sit together in one room. 


broken until the first World War drew 
four of the boys overseas. All returned, 
but only two to the mountains. 

Allyn accompanied an army buddy to 
California where he became an able 
automobile mechanic and a’ settled 
family man with two children. Brother 
David finally came to rest as a sugar- 
beet hand in a town in western Ne- 
braska, where he married and fathered 
three boys. 

In California, Allyn, Jr., has gone 
through junior college and is well em- 
ployed. Daughter Jane is out of high 
school in another year. In Nebraska, 
David's three boys dropped high school 
in their first or second years. One is 
now a Piggly-Wiggly clerk in Colorado. 
The two other boys work seasonally 
for Great Western Sugar. 

The two Burlesons who returned to 
the family hills of Kentucky are also 
family men, with ten children between 
them. None has finished high school; 
probably none ever will. Six of the 
ten are boys. Two are struggling along 
as tenant farmers on poor land. Two 
have gone north as Toledo factory 
hands. And the two youngest are un- 
employed, on the bum out west. Of 
the four girls, one married in her teens, 
three remain hopefully waiting at home. 
Allyn’s two California children have 
had almost twice as many hours m 
school as any two of their Kentucky 
cousins of comparable age. 

The nation’s heaviest educational 
loads are fixed on the southern and the 
rural farm populations, the lightest 
loads on the big cities of the North 
and West. Those with the heaviest 
burdens laid upon them have the weak- 
est backs. Again the Burlesons pro- 
vide examples. Allyn of California, with 
two children, makes around $2400 an- 
nually. David of Nebraska is lucky to 
make $750 cash supplemented by a 
Jersey cow, a flock of chickens and 
summer garden sass. The two brethren 
at home average each about $400 an- 


* nual cash income. 


The enriched curriculum, learning 
through observation and participation, 
attention to science and a changing 
world are unknown or unavailable to 
tens of thousands of country and small 
town children. Almost half the pupils 
and over half the total teaching staff 
of the nation are located in the country 
and smalk country towns. 

The other large educational problem 
in the “L” is the lack of adequate 
schools for the Negro. In an article 
called “Schools for a Minority” in the 

(Concluded on page 20-S) 
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DEMOCRACY: ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS PROBLEMS 








































Bettmann Collection 
An artist’s conception of the first trial by jury. King Alfred 
the Great is often incorrectly credited with having introduced 
this method of determining the guilt of an accused person. 
But it does date from Alfred’s time. 
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Bettmann Col sation 
Right: the title-page of a criminal law code of the 16th cen- 
tury showing the various methods of torture including wheel, 
pillory, and stake. Left: a witness being examined in a mod- 
ern court of law. Below: a typical American jury. 
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to fear that the law will not protect him until his in- 

nocence or guilt is proved. It was not always so. In 
ancient times, and even into modern days, the process of 
justice was always severe and often unequal. 

The old ordeals for judging guilt and innocence were 
cruel and superstitious. A common one was to give the 
accused a drink containing poison. If he sickened, he was 
judged guilty. In the ordeal by fire, the prisoner was forced 
through flames or over red-hot plowshares and was found 
guilty if he was burned or scorched. The water ordeal con- 
sisted in throwing the accused into a river or pond. If he 
sank he was innocent. It is evident that the chances were 
alway against the man on trial. He faced death either way. 


2 
kz in a democracy a man on trial has little cause 


“Cruel and Unusual Punishments” 

In early America, trial by ordeal was by no means unusual. 
The water ordeal was given to women accused of witch- 
craft during the craze in- Massachusetts. If she did not 
drown, the unhappy woman was burned. 

In England, even down to the 19th century an enormous 
array of petty crimes, such as poaching on a private game 
preserve, were punished by hanging. Those unable to pay 
their debts were cast into a debtors’ prison without trial, 
there to languish without means of support until a not un- 
welcome death released them. 

Nevertheless, some ancient abuses were reformed as the 
day of democracy dawned. In Magna Carta (1215) it is 
stated: “No treeman shall be taken or (and) imprisoned... 
or exiled or in in any way destroyed, nor will we go upon 
him or send upon him, except by the lawful judgment of 
his peers or (and) by the law of the land.” However, the 
“peers” before whom a man was tried had to be of the 
same social station; that is, a nobleman could not be tried 
by commoners, and nobody who was not a “freeman” was 
entitled to any trial. 


Trial by “His Peers” 

In similar form, the provisions of the Magna Carta were 
included in the later Bill of Rights, and the rights therein 
assured were offered to all. They were emobdied in the 
U. S. Constitution, Article III, reading: “The trial of all 
crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury; 
and such trial shall be held in the state where the said 
crimes shall have been committed .. .” 

In a democracy, every man is the peer of every other 
man, so by rights no one could object to being tried before 
any jury consisting of “twelve good men and true.” In fact, 
though, where a trial involves expert or technical evidence, 
it would be desirable to have a jury informed enough to 
understand the evidence. The question of “peers” was 
raised recently in the Scottsboro trial where five Negro boys 
were convicted by a white jury. The defense made an issue 
of the absence of Negroes on the jury, and the Supreme 
Court upheld this contention. In the end one Negro juror 
was admitted, breaking down the Southern custom of all- 
white juries. 

In addition to the right of trial by jury, an accused person 
has other protection from the law. He has a right to be 
informed by an indictment or warrant of what he is accused 
and why. He has a right to a writ of habeas corpus. Such 
a writ obliges the judge of the court to order the sheriff or 
police officer to bring an imprisoned man before him in 
open court to notify him why he is arrested or detained. 
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A free man cannot be deprived of life, liberty or property, 


6. TRIAL BY JURY except by the lawful judgment of his equals, administered 


by independent courts and impartial judges for all alike. 


If there is no legal charge against the man, or if the charge 
were improperly drawn, he must be set free. 

After his appearance in court, a defendant must await 
trial. If his crime is minor, he may be released on a bail 
bond put up by his friends until such time as the trial takes 
place. If the accused cannot hire a lawyer, the judge must 
appoint one for him, for it is the right of all to be defended 
by a counsel. He is entitled to a speedy and public trial, 
unless he himself asks to be tried in special sessions before 
the judge alone. At the trial it is his right to testify in his 
own defense, but he can refuse to testify against himself. 

The English and American legal systems have always 
held that a man is innocent until proved guilty, and every- 
one is entitled to a fair trial on that assumption. After the 
man is acquitted or has paid the penalty (if convicted) he 
can never again be tried for the same offense. Finally, 
if he and his counsel are not satisfied with the verdict, they 
can appeal the case by taking it to a higher court where it 
is reviewed by judges who decide whether to uphold the 
verdict, overturn it, or return the case to the lower courts. 

All these rights at law are necessary to the democratic 
form of government. In dictatorships, trial by jury has 
become a mockery or has been abolished altogether. The 
accused has as much chance of getting justice, as if he 
were put to the ordeal. 


The Quality of Justice 
In our democracy, justice depends to a great extent upon 
the character of the jury, and especially of the judge. The 
judges, by the nature of their office as experts in the law, 
have a great deal of power. In the lower courts, most of 


the petty cases are settled by the judge, usually without 
either jury or lawyer present. The police officer acts as 
prosecutor, in a sense, and this places power in their hands, 
which they sometimes abuse by third-degree methods of 
getting confessions. The judge interprets the law and he 
can refuse to do justice by his decisions when the lawyers 
for both sides differ on points of law. At the end of the 
trial, he gives his instructions to the jury, and by stressing 
some points and ignoring others, he can bias the verdict. 
The decisions of the judges form much of the body of “statute 
law,” which influences future decisions by “precedents.” 
With such authority given the judges, the appointments 
of honorable men with a fair record is necessary. Politics 


should never influence appointments, as it too often does. 
Acme . 


Acme 

Above: scene in a police magistrate’s court with defendants 

lined up for a hearing. The magistrate may discharge them or 

bind them over tg a higher court. Below: a juvenile offender 

and a Children’s Court Judge having a heart-to-heart talk. 
i de eee wt 


Ewing Galloway 
Below, left: “Cruel and Unusual Punishments” are sometimes 
employed even in modern America. This man is being lashed 
for a theft. Right: a posed photo of a confession before the 
police. Third degrees are never photographed. 
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Equal Opportunity 
(Concluded from page 17-S) 


same issue of Survey Graphic, Gould 
Beech shows us the poverty stricken 
Negro schools, tells the history of the 
Negro’s long struggle for teachers, 
books, and buildings. We quote at 
length from his article below: 

Booker T. Washington once observed 
that it was “too great a compliment to 
attribute to the Negro child the ability 
to gain equal education for one dollar 
to every seven spent on the education 
of the white child.Thirty years have 
not altered the fact which inspired the 
observation. And yet even against such 
handicaps, the Negro race has advanced 
in little more than three generations 
from 80 percent illiterate to better than 
80 percent literate. 

In the plantation area of the South 
or in the teeming slum districts of Har- 
lem, the Negro boy or girl finds that 
color determines in varying degree the 
quantity and quality of educational op- 
portunity. It may be a 15 to 1 differ- 
ence in the outlay per child enrolled, 
as in some Mississippi Delta and South 
Carolina Tidewater counties; or it may 
involve only comparisons in the age 
and attractiveness of school buildings 
and the relative ability of teachers, as 
in New York and Chicago. It may be 
that the Negro child attends mixed 
schools in California, Ilinois or Con- 
necticut, and is the victim of individual 
discrimination. 

For each dollar spent on the educa- 
tion of the average child in the nation, 
the South spends 50 cents for each of 
its white children, 14 cents for each 
of its Negro children. There is a con- 
siderable variation from state to state. 
The ratio is more than 1-to-9 in Mis- 
sissippi, 1-to-8 in South Carolina. 

The country school’ for Negroes is 
frequently not a school building at 
all but a church, the lodge hall of a 
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An old log schoolhouse with its teacher 
and her pupils, in the Shenandoah Park 
area of Virginia. Such schools are now 
being rapidly eliminated. (Below) An 
untrained Negro mother does her best to 
teach her own children at home, because 
there is no Negro school in her district. 
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attractive and adequate buildings. In 
the movement to provide such facilities, 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund has played 
an important role. Through gifts total- 
ing $5 million, this foundation stimu- 
lated the construction of schoolhouses 
and homes for teachers. 

It should be recognized that race is 
not the sole factor in school inequalities. 
Most Negroes are in the low income 
strata; to a large extent they live in 
rural areas, though this is changing. 
There are also wide differences be- 
tween expenditures for whites from 
county to county. In Alabama, for in- 
stance, more money is spent upon the 
education of Negro children in the in- 
dustrial region than upon white children 
in some of the poorer rural counties. 

Since 1930, with the levying of sales 
taxes for education and the setting up 
of “equalization funds,” -the relative 
status of the Negro has improved. State 
officials are endeavoring to cut down 
the differences between economic levels 








burial society, or an abandoned tenant 
shack, sometimes without heat, win- 
dows, or the most primitive sanitation. 
In such schools pupils, ranging in age 
from six to eighteen or older, sit on rude 
benches or discarded church pews. 
They lack blackboards, writing ma- 
terials and adequate books. Some states 
—and the number is increasing—now 
provide textbooks for Negro schools. 
These are apt to be hand-me-downs. 

Speaking of the quality of instruc- 
tion, one county official complained 
that “it is hard to get good Negro 
teachers.” There is at least partial ex- 
planation for this in the average annual 
wage of $300 for Negro teachers pre- 
vailing in his state. 

By no means all of the school plants 
are substandard. There are several 
thousand rural Negro communities with 


——— 


Lee, for Farm Security Administration 


as well as to reduce those prevailing 
between Negro and white. North Caro- 
lina provides examples of progress 
which it is hoped will be followed by 
other Southern states. The number of 
Negroes enrolled in accredited public 
high schools in this state rose from 
3500 in 1923 to 35,000 in 1938. 

Even ignoring questions of humani- 
tarianism and simple justice, economic 
considerations are compelling. Negroes 
remain the custodians of almost half 
the South’s farm land and more than 
half of its children. Soil erosion and 
hookworm refuse to recognize the color 
line, as do certain of their by-products 
—inefficiency, ignorance, and depend- 
ency. And as the welfare of the South 
is dependent upon opportunity for the 
Negro, so indirectly is the welfare of 
the nation. 
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Miracle in Louisiana 
A Radio Play by Gladys Schmitt 


Copyright by Scholastic Corporation 


ANNOUNCER: Summer, 1805, more 
than a hundred years ago. The broad 

rch of the house of Mr. Dupres, gen- 
tleman planter, looks out on cotton fields 
of Louisiana. The negroes are singing 
in the fields, and bright sunlight falls on 
the porch sofa, where young Paul Du- 
pres and his twin sister Marguerite are 
sitting together. They are fortunate 
young people, wealthy, well-bred, and 
handsome. But today they do not seem 
happy. Their faces are as mournful as 
the tune which the Negroes are singing 
in the fields.. 

(Sound of a distant chorus of voices 
singing Deep River. The music con- 
tinues during the scene, rising and fall- 
ing as indicated.) 


MarcuErRIteE: Paul... 

Paut: Yes, sis? 

MarcuERITE: Do you really have to 
go away? 

Paut: Were you thinking about that, 
too? 

MarcuEritE: Yes, I guess I’m always 
thinking about it—or most of the time 
anyway—especially when I hear sad 
sounds, like those Negroes singing... . 

Paut: So am I. 

MarcueriteE: I wish you didn’t have 
to do it. 

Pau: It can’t be helped, Sis. I sup- 
pose it’s pretty stupid and childish for 
us to feel so sad about it—after all, it’s 
only for four years—— 

MarcueritE: Four years! You say 
that as if four years were four days. 

(Music rises and sinks again.) 

PauL: Marguerite, you know how 
much I hate to leave this place. Louisi- 
ana—I’ve lived here since I was born— 
and I love this cozy old farm and—— 

MaRGUERITE: So do I, but—— 

Paut: The house and the fields and 
the darkies singing—and the meals we 
ate together under the arbor, and—— 

MarcueritE. Do you really have to 
go? Can’t you just tell father you won’t? 

Paut (Desperately): Oh, Marguerite, 
what’s the use of talking like that? A 
fellow’s got to go to school, and father 
says there’s no good school here—— 

MarcuerirE: And father’s right, as 
usual, I suppose. 

Pauw: Yes, he’s right. And if there’s 
no good school here, a fellow’s got to 
g0 away. 

MarcuEriTE: But so far away! Bos- 
ton’s such a far-off place to send a twin 
brother. You and I were born together 
and played together, and thousands of 
miles’'ll be between us now. 
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Pau: Don’t make me feel any worse 
than I feel right now, Marguerite. 

(Music rises.) 

MarcuerirE: Paul—do you know 
what? I wish I'd been a boy. 

Pavut: Why? 

Marcuenite: Oh, it’s a bother, being 
a woman. Nobody sends a woman off 











“You should thank heaven that you are a 
woman. Nobody’s going to pack you off.” 


to school—nobody thinks she’s worth that 
much trouble. 

Paut (Laughing): You should thank 
heaven that you are a woman, Sis. No- 
body’s going to pack you off to Boston, 
anyway. 

MARGUERITE: But if I were a man— 
just think—I could go along with you. 
I'd pack my books and jump into the 
stage —and you wouldn't havé to go 
alone. 

Pau: And then we could both be 
homesick together, I suppose. 

(Music sinks.) 

MARGUERITE: Well, wouldn’t that be 
better than your being homesick all 
alone? 

Pau: Oh, what’s the difference, Sis? 
No use sitting here on the porch dream- 
ing about things that just can’t be. 

MarGUERITE: Maybe you're right, 
and maybe you're not. Maybe if we'd 
hope hard enough and pray long enough 
—miracles do happen sometimes, you 
know. 

Paut (With irony): Very likely! If I 
sit here and wish hard enough, I sup- 
pose Louisiana will open a really good 


Note: In English Edition, pages 13-20 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


FOREWORD 

This play tells the story of the found- 
ing of the Louisiana Free Academies, 
the first state-supported coeducational 
secondary schools to be opened in the 
United States. We chose it for Scholas- 
tic’s special number on Education be- 
cause it dramatizes one of the most 
thrilling minutes in the history of our 
schools—the minute when the public 
realized that the state must help.to sup- 
port advanced learning and that women 
have a right to know more than baking, 
cleaning, and enough language for a 
polite conversation in a drawing room. 

This is one of-a long series of Schol- 
astic Radio Plays. The first of these was 
published in March, 1934. We are proud 
to recall that Scholastic was first to ree- 
ognize the radio play as a new way of 
teaching a lesson. Since 1934, radio 
plays like the one on this page have be- 
come an accepted part of modern edu- 
cation. 

“Miracle in Louisiana” is copyrighted, 
1935, by Scholastic Corporation, all 
rights reserved. For permission to broad- 
cast, address Scholastic Radio Plays, 250 
E. 43d St., New York City. 








academy, and you'll turn into a man, 
and we'll go to school together. 

MarcueritE: I hope not—that is—I 
mean I hope I won’t turn into a man. 
When I said I wanted to be a man, it 
wasn’t true—it was just a—a figure of 
speech. 

Pau (Laughing): Say, Sis, do you 
have any idea what you'd really like 
to be? Maybe you want to be a sailor, 
or a preacher, or—— 

Marcuenrite: No! And don’t sit there 
grinning at me either, Paul Dupres. I 


‘know very well what I want to be. I 


know better than you do. 

Pau: And what’s that—Madam Mar- 
guerite? 

MarcreriteE: A—an educated wo- 
man! 

Paut: Ah, there isn’t any such thing. 
Anyway, you're educated enough. You 
can talk and write and keep house as 
well as any of the girls in Louisiana. 

MaRGUERITE: I want to do more 
things than that. I want to learn history 
and write compositions and know the 
laws—— 

Pau: Good heavens, what for? 

MARGUERITE: What for? What do you 
want to learn those things for? They 
must be very important, I should think, 
if a person goes hundreds of miles to 
get them. 

Pau: But, Sis——you’re a woman! 

MarcueritE (Angrily): Oh, I'm a 
woman, that’s all I ever hear—I’m a wo- 
man. That’s the answer to everything. 
I don’t need anything, because I’m a 
woman. ‘ 

Pau.: Well, don’t get angry with me, 
Sis. Don’t let’s quarrel, especially now. 

MarcuerirtE: (Still angry): Do you 
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think I’m more stupid than you are? Am 
I a goose? Wasn't I smart enough to play 
with? . 

Pau (Gently): Let's not quarrel, 
Marguerite, especially when I'm going 
away so soon. Anyway, I guess you're 
right. 

ManrcueEnritE: No, I couldn't be right. 
A man’s always right, and a woman’s 
always wrong. 

(Music rises) 

Paut: No, youre right, Sis, you 
should have a chance to go to school, 
too. You're clever—maybe you're even 
brighter than I am—— 

MarcurF rite: No! (Her voice breaks) 
Oh, no, brother, you're the cleverest 
person in the world—and the dearest 
person, too. 

(Music becomes very loud) 

Pavt: I'll miss you terribly, Marguer- 
ite. Who's going to talk to me when I’m 
in Boston and you're thousands of miles 
away? 

MARGUERITE: Listen to that music. 
It makes me perfectly miserable. I-— 

Paut: Don't cry, Sis. Maybe—— 

MarGcuERITE: Maybe a miracle will 
happen. After all, we're twins, and twins 
deserve some special favors, don’t they? 

(Music softens suddenly. Fadeout.) 

ANNOUNCER: Two days have passed, 
and no miracle has come to make it pos- 
sible for Paul to stay at home or for 
Marguerite to go to school with her 
brother. The days have gone by just as 
usual, only a little sadly, for Paul and 
Marguerite have been making a round 
of farewell visits. Paul is saying good- 
bye to the masters and mistresses of 
the neighboring plantations. This after- 
noon, they have come to visit Mr. and 
Mrs. Seurac, their neighbors. They are 
surprised on the porch by the sound of 
a spinnet tinkling inside. 

(Minuet from “Don Juan,” by Mozart, 
played softly on the piano if no spinnet 
or harpsichord can be secured. See 
“Masterpieces of Piano Music,” Mumil 
Publishing Company, page 482.) 

MarcuerttE: Who's that playing in- 
side? Listen! Isn’t it lovely? Who in the 
world could that be? . . . Maybe the 
Seuracs have a visitor. 

Paut: That’s right! They do! And I’d 
forgotten all about that. Just last week 
father said that their son—Antoine’s his 
name—was here from Paris—— 

Marcvuenrite: Of course! We must be 
getting terribly stupid. I heard about 
that, too. 

Paut: Shall we knock? 

MarcueritE: Oh, no, wait, please. 
it’s so lovely. Wait until he’s finished. 

(They are silent until the music comes 
to a close) 

(Sound of a knocker. Steps.) 

Marcuenrite: Oh, that’s Antoine him- 
self—he’s coming to the door—they 
mustn’t be at home. What— 
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(Sound of a door opening.) 

AntoinE (Speaks precisely, with a 
strong French accent) : How do you do? 
Good afternoon. 

Pauu: Are Mr. and Mrs. Seurac at 
home? 

AnTOINE: I am sorry. Already, they 
have gone out an hour. Have you been 
long knocking? I have not heard—I was 
at the spinnet—to—yes—to amuse myself. 

MARGUERITE: Oh, it was beautiful. 
We heard, and we enjoyed it so much 
that we didn’t knock—just listened until 
you were finished. 

AntornE (Pleased): Thank you, Ma- 
demoiselle. Will you come in—you both? 
I am Antoine Seurac—the son—I am just 
arrived two days from Paris. 

Paut: Well, I’m Paul Dupres, and 
this is my sister Marguerite. 

AnTornE: I am of a great delight. 
The house has an emptiness— by itself. 
Come in, I beg you, and we talk a little 
time together. 

Pau: Of course, we’d love to. Come 
along, Marguerite, don’t stand staring 
like a scarecrow, we're going in. 

AnTOoINE: Be comfortable, please, in 
the parlor. I go look for a small drink 
of punch—and a cake—sit down, please, 
Mademoiselle. 

MarcueERiTE: Please don’t go to any 
trouble for us, Monsieur Seurac. We’ve 
just had our lunch— 

ANTOINE: But it is only of a delight! 
I am most happy to get cake, I promise 
you. Wait only one minute, only one! 

(Steps. A door closing.) 

Marcuenite (Softly): He’s a charm- 
ing fellow, isn’t he, Paul? 

Paut: Yes. Maybe he'll keep you com- 
pany while I’m gone away. 

MARGUERITE: Don’t talk about it, 
Paul! Let’s act as though it were never 
going to happen. 

Pavt: Still hoping for miracles, Sis? 

MarcueriteE (Stoutly): Yes, I’m still 
hoping for miracles. 

(Sound of a door opening.) 

AnToInE: See! Our maid—she also is 
gone. She went with my mother and 
father, to the house of the gouverneur 
how do you say his name—oh, oui, the 
Gouverneur Claibourne, isn’t it? 

MarcuerrtE: Oh, you shouldn’t have 
taken all that trouble—— 

Pau: That’s very kind of you, and 
this cake is grand—better than the kind 
they make at our house, isn’t it, Sis? 

AnTOINE: The cake—I do not do my- 
self the honor to say that I make her. 
No-—the maid—she have made her this 
morning. 

MarcuertteE: That’s delicious punch, 
Monsieur Seurac. 

ANToINE: I am made happy to have 
pleased Mademoiselle. Shall we make 
what you Americans call a—a_ toast? 
“May we see each other many times and 


be good neighbors.” 


Paut & MARGUERITE: “May we see 
each other many times and be good 
neighbors.” 

(Clinking of glasses) 

MarcuEnitE: I'm afraid you'll see me 
until you're sick of the sight of me. 
But not Paul. Paul’s going away. 

ANTOINE: Going away? Truly, I am 
more sorry than I can speak. And for 
where is it that you are going? 

Paut: To Boston. 

AnTOINE (Shocked): To Boston! Ah, 
le bon Dieu! Me—I would rather cross 
twenty seas than go again from here 
to Boston. 

Paut: Is it a bad journey? 

AnTornE: Oh, it is a most bad jour- 
ney which continues itself forever. And 
for what are you going to Boston? 

Pau: Oh, because there’s an Acad- 
emy there—— 

AnTorneE: But—pardon me—may I ask 
for why? Such a long way to go—and 
especially now, when— 

MaRGUERITE: Oh, we have a bother 
of an aunt who’s living in Boston. Paul's 
going to stay at her house. 

ANTOINE: Indeed. But again, pardon 
me, but why go away at all? 

MarcuERriTeE: You have to go out of 
Louisiana if you want a decent educa- 
tion—we have no good school here now. 

ANTOINE (Amazed): But, Mademoi- 
selle, have you not heard? 

MARGUERITE: Heard what, Monsieur 
Seurac? : 

ANTOINE: Heard that most extraor- 
dinary news—— 

Marcvuerite: About what? 

AnToINE: About the school? 

MarcueritEs (Breathless): What 
school? 

AntoreE: About the new State Acad- 
emy of Louisiana. 

MarcvuERitE: What? What? 

Antone: There! Now I have said 
that which I should not say. It is yet all 
a secret—it is yet not decided upon. 

MarcueriteE: Oh, please tell us. We 
want so much to know. 

ANTOINE: Well, you are his sister, 
and you are very fond of him—isn’t it 
so? You wish very much that he should 
stay in Louisiana, yes? Not go to Bos- 
ton, no? 

MarcvueritE: Oh, no, I'll miss him 
terribly if he goes away. We're twins- 
Paul and I. We've been together ever 
since we were born. 

AntornE: Then listen. No, wait, first 
I will fill for you the punch cup, Made- 
moiselle, and do take for yourself an- 
other piece of cake—— 

(Sound of pouring into a glass) 

Antorne: It is to talk about this- 
this Academy that my mother and fath- 
er have gone to see the Governeur Clai- 
bourne. 

MarcueritE: About an Academy? 

ANTOINE: Oui, Mademoiselle—a state 
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academy—an academy ren. -rkably big 
—an academy free to the people. 

MarcuEniTE: But nothing like this 
has ever happened in the United States 
before. 

Pau: She’s right! Nothing like that 
has ever happened here before. 

AntornE: It has not yet happened 
here! Now, it is still only a beautiful 
idea in the mind of the Gouverneur 
Claibourne—— 

MarGUERITE (Disappointed): Oh, I 
suppose it won't really come to any- 
thing. 

Pau (Sadly): No, I suppose it won't. 

ANTOINE: But yes. My father—he has 
only now gone up to the house of the 
Gouverneur Claibourne to—how do you 
say it?—draft the bill. 

‘Paut: Good heavens! If things have 
gone as far as that—— 

ANTOINE: Indeed! And my mother— 
she also is gone to the Gouverneur’s 
house to—— 

MARGUERITE: To gossip with the Gov- 
urnor’s wife, I suppose? No doubt moth- 
erll go up there, too, sometime this 
evening. 

ANTOINE: But no—no, they are to talk 
very seriously, Mademoiselle Marguer- 
ite. My mother—she, also, is being— 
how do they say it—consulted about this 
bill, because—— 

MARGUERITE 
Why? 

ANTOINE: Because, Mademoiselle, the 
State of Louisiana—— 

MARGUERITE: Yes? 

ANTOINE: Has a cleverness to think 
that women—they, also should be edu- 
cated—and—— 

Pau: What’s all this? 

Antoine: And they are making a 
consideration of—of permitting women 
to study in the academy. 

MARGUERITE: A miracle! That’s what 
it is—a miracle! 

Pau: Marguerite — Antoine — think 
what a state public school would mean 
to us—if it only comes true! 

(Fadeout) 

ANNOUNCER: The beautiful idea of 
a state program of free education for 
high school students, born for the first 
time in the minds of Louisiana legis- 
lators and educators, became a subject 
of town talk — especially among the 
young men and women. It was discuss- 
ed in dining rooms and argued in the 
broad halls of public buildings for 
weeks. Paul and Marguerite Dupres and 
Antoine Seurac kept their ears open 
for every bit of gossip. A few weeks 
later, we find the three of them sitting 
again in the parlor at the Seurac planta- 
tion. It is late evening, and the candles 
are burning. 

(Minuet Divertimento, by Mozart. 
See “Masterpieces of Piano Music,” Mu- 
mil Publishing Company, page 38. Play- 


(Breathless): Why? 
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ed softly on the piano, if there is no 
spinnet or harpsichord.) 

MarcvueEniteE: You do play beautiful- 
ly, Antoine. You almost make me forget 
all the things I'm worrying about. Al- 
most—but as soon as you stop, the sus- 
pense begins again. 

ANTOINE: Yes, Marguerite, it is of 
a great suspense—sitting here like this 
—and especially so late—and mother and 
father have not yet come home. 


‘Shall we make what you Americans call 
a—a toast? ‘May we see each other 
many times and be good neighbors.’ ” 


Paut: Whatever could be keeping 
them this late? 

Anto1nE: No doubt they are still talk- 
ing at the Governor’s. This is the last— 
how do you say it?—oh, oui, last session 
of legislature. 

MarcueEnit_E: Do you really think it'll 
all be settled tonight, Paul? 

Pau: Oh, of course. Tonight it'll be 
either everything or nothing—either 
there'll be a State Academy, or the 
whole matter’ll be forgotten. 

ANTOINE: But yes! Either my mother 
and father are consoling the Gouverneur 
now because it is all spoiled, or they 
are celebrating at the Gouverneur’s 
house the—how do you say it?—yes, the 
success of the academy. 

MarcvueEnitE: It’s very late. Look at 
the moon. 

Paut: A real Louisiana moon, isn’t 
it? No moons like that in Boston, Sis. 

ANTOINE: But yes, it is very late— 
ten o’clock—time for the Town Crier. 
Listen. Do you hear his bell? 

(A minute of silence.) 

MaRGUERITE: Not yet, Antoine. 

ANTOINE: Perhaps he will have some 
news. Shall we go out onto the porch? 
Let me help you with your cloak, Made- 
moiselle Marguerite. 





MAaRGUERITE: Thanks. 

(Steps. Sound of a door opening and 
closing.) 

MaRGUERITE: It’s lovely out here. 
Look at those trees, and the moon be- 
hind them—— 

(The distant sound of a bell) 

Pau: Sh! That’s the Crier’s bell. 
He'll be here soon. Maybe he’ll know—— 

(Bell. A little closer.) 

ANTOINE: Soon we will be able to 
hear his voice. 

(Bell. Still closer.) 

Crier (His voice lost and broken by 
distance): Hear ye... Hear ye... 

Pau: Good Lord! Why doesn’t he 
shout? I can’t get a word he’s saying. 

ANTOINE: We'll soon hear now. He is 
coming in this direction—— 

MarcueEritE: It’s like waiting for a 
sentence in a prison. Either we stay to- 
gether and learn, or—— 

Pau: Please don’t cry. 

MarcueritE: Oh, while you're gone 
I'll stay at home and grow stupid, and 
then when you come back, you'll not 
want to talk to me anymore. 

PauL: Don’t be crazy, Marguerite. 
I'll always—— 

ANTOINE: Mademoiselle could never 
be stupid—— 

(Very loud bell) 


MaRGUERITE: Hush! 


Crier (Loudly, clearly): Hear ye! 
Hear ye! To all people of Louisiana, 
this proclamation. The legislature de- 
cided in late session today that Louisi- 
ana shall have a public, state supported 
school in every parish, a high school 
free to the people, teaching English and 
French and such branches of the liberal 
arts as shall suit the age_and sex of its 
students. 

(Bell) 

MarGUERITE: Mr. Town Crier— 

Crier: Mademoiselle? 

MARGUERITE: Are women—— 

Crier: I’m coming to that. 

(Bell) 

Crier: One public library shall be 
founded in every parish. 

(Bell) 

Crier: There shall be a state Univer- 
sity built in the city of New Orleans. 

(Bell) 

Crier: Women shall be permitted to 
attend the Academies. 

(Bell) 

Crier: Ten o'clock and all is well. 

Marcu_ERITE: Well? I’d say it was 
something more than well. It’s a miracle. 
Now we'll not be parted, Paul, and I'll 
not grow up like a dolt, and you will 
stay here with us, Antoine— 

AntoreE: I am very happy for my- 
self, Mademoiselle—happy to have come 
to America—to be a witness to this great 
day. 

(Sound of the bell slowly withdraw- 
ing. Fadeout.) 
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surprise in the Round Table mail- 

bag. I hope you will like these 
selections. Often the prose I receive is 
less expertly written than the verse, 
perhaps because we do not realize to 
what an extent good prose is an art and 
so do not revise our writing so care- 
fully. A deliberate interplay of short 
and long sentences, of simple and com- 
plex sentences, a sprinkling of balanced 
construction where the thought is bal- 
anced, variation of word order, avoid- 
ance of rhyming sounds ip consecutive 
words—these are some of the values to 
consider as you write and re-write. Al- 
though every high school student knows 
that repetition of words is undesirable, 
he does not always realize that this is 
but the beginning of word wisdom. 

Most themes should be cut. Do not 
hamper your first flow of ideas by cut- 
ting as you write, but look for all repeti- 
tion of thought as well as wording when 
you revise, be merciless with your less 
interesting ideas, and express yourself 
as briefly as is consistent with interest 
and smoothness. 

The sketth by Esther Moore has a 
desirable type of surprise conclusion, 
convincing and natural. Do you think 
this story should be longer? I have 
omitted about one-fourth of it. 


Pers is a welcome, and infrequent, 


A Morning Caller 
The sunlight screamed with bright- 


ness, pouring into Terry’s eyes. She 
struggled sleepily against this alarm 
clock of nature, but the bright rays 
pried their way under her tightly closed 
lids. Suddenly she sat up very straight 
in bed, her lower jaw dropping open. 
What day was this? Saturday! She rip- 
ped off the coverlet, snatched her tiny 
wristwatch from the bureau and fear- 
fully stared at it. Quarter after ten! He 
would be here any minute. Why hadn’t 
someone roused her earlier? She was 
furious. Then suddenly her wrath van- 
ished and a strange tingling sensation 
started at her toes and spread through 
her whole body. Her knees buckled 
under her and she sank down on the 
foot of the bed. 


He had the most beautiful way of 
looking at her with those soft brown 
eyes that wrinkled at the corners when 
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he laughed. Suddenly her mind was 
one horrible jumble. Her brain raced 
madly, What should she wear? Should 
she be utterly feminine or strictly sport? 
Maybe it would be better if she slicked 
her hair back of her ears and appeared 
glamorous. No, she'd better stick to 
sport or her mother might suspect. She 
snatched a tweed skirt from the closet 
and her favorite shaggy sweater from 
the drawer. 

When she had finished dressing and 
was standing before her mirror, running 
a comb through her light, fluffy curls, 
she heard a car grating over the gravel 
in the drive. He was here! Now! Where 
was her lipstick? Of all times to break 
a shoelace! She raised a white, sweetly- 
scented cloud around her head with an 
energetic powder-puff. The doorbell 
rang. She must get to the door before 
her mother. Her heart was in her mouth 
as she tripped down the stairs over that 
broken shoelace. Her trembling hand 
flew to the knob and she flung the door 
open. 

There he stood, the bright sunlight 
running dancing fingers through the 
shining waves of his dark hair. He 
smiled, and she thought she would faint. 
She wanted to run! Her tongue would 
no longer obey her. Finally she forced 
out a mumbled mass of syllables which 
sounded something like 

“Won't you come in?” 

“Thank you,” he breathed. 

His voice fell like silver bells filled 
with rose petals upon her ears. A 
crimson flush colored her face. 

The kitchen door opened and her 
mother, a scarf around her head and 
a dustcloth in her hand, appeared. 

“Oh, good morning, Gerald. Nice to 
see you again. Well, how much is butter 
this morning?” 

“Forty cents this morning, Mrs. Tay- 
lor.” 

“Fine,” said Mother. “Give me a 
pound and also a dozen eggs.” 

Terry stood trembling, not able to 
say a word. Then with a smile and a 
glance for her he was gone. He was 
gone! She had a sudden loneliness, a 
queer empty feeling at the pit of her 
stomach. Then, needing consolation, 
she whispered, 

“Oh well, it’s only seven days till next 
Saturday.” 

Esther Moore, 16 


Greenwich (Conn.) High Schook 
Miss Margery M. Pierce, Teacher 


CHOLASTIC invites all high school 
students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub- 
lished in The Round Table. Comment 
and discussion of writing problems will 
be given here. Students may also receive 
criticism on request by ding a stamped 
return envelope. Contributions may be 
in any literary form, but preference is 
given to essays and sketches not exceed- 
ing 500 words and verse totaling not 
more than 50 lines. Material submitted 
for this page will also be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards. Address: 
Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 East 
43rd Street, New York City. 








The following essay illustrates well 
our opportunity of writing enter- 
tainingly about the life around us. It 
is, in fact, recognition of the familiar 
and amusing that makes us enjoy them. 


A Dog Named Mick 


Most people do not like my dog, but 
only a few really know him. His per- 
sonality is entirely different when he is 
entertaining callers. In his endeavor to 
be a good host, he does perhaps overdo 
it a bit, but then evén you and I some- 
times do that. In fact, my dog often re- 
minds me of myself. Of course I do not 
insist on offering guests the contents of 
the kitchen waste basket, or on coyly 
kissing the knees of all the little girls 
who call. But then, we all have our little 
idiosyncrasies. 

You might get the false impression 
that his intelligence is quite nil if you 
were to judge him simply by paying 
him a call. You see, at heart he is such 
a modest little chap that even the 
thought of performing his repertoire of 
tricks before guests causes him em- 
barrassment. 

Perhaps you might think him spoiled 
and disobedient, but he is far from 
that. When we go out, we always tell 
him not to get on the beds and other 
furniture, and when we return, surely 
enough, there he is asleep on the floor. 
No matter how much I am argued with, 
I won't, I simply can’t, believe that 
those little, soiled, warm depressions 
which mysteriously appear on the beds 
and furniture are any of his doings. 

I am sure my dog would be the best 
known dog in the world if he were given 
the proper training, for he is really 
talented musically. He never practices 
when we are at home, but if we leave 
him alone at night the entire neighbor- 
hood is thrilled by his marvelous tenor 
voice. If you only knew him, you would 
agree that Mickey is indeed the most 
wonderful dog in the world. 


Mary Steele, 16 
Neodesha (Kansas) High School 
Miss Grace Hunter, Teacher 
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teachers who were a power in 

his life. One was powerful 
(to me) because of the way she read 
an English ballad, another because 
of the way she looked when she 
played the piano for us to march into 
assembly, another because of a cer- 
tain dry and positive behavior while 
leading me by the hand through the 
long treacherous corridors of an Eng- 
lish sentence. These teachers un- 
doubtedly all nursed old dreams, felt 
mild indigestion at bedtime, won- 
dered how they would live through 
another day with their callow dis- 
ciples, and berated themselves for 
not earning a living ina pleasanter 
way—by writing, for instance. 

The business of making a living 
by telling what one thinks and sees 
undoubtedly seems just a step this 
side of Paradise. There are days 
when it isn’t bad. But there are 
days when the sum of one’s thoughts 
can be expressed in three asterisks, 
and when the things one sees fail to 
cohere but spread out in the mind 
like a drop of gasoline in a wave. 
There is always the living to be 
made, asterisks or no asterisks. I 
will cheerfully swap a day of this 
sort for a week in the classroom of 
a suburban school. 

Our teacher writes me of the long 
list of duties and chores which be- 
long to teaching. At that I think 
she gets off easier than a teacher in 
the country school where we have a 
third-grade scholar in attendance. I 
have an increasing admiration for 
this lady. She not only undertakes 
to instruct her charges in all the sub- 
jects of the first three grades, but 
she manages to function quietly and 
effectively as a guardian of their 
health, their clothes, their habits, 


B testes can remember the 
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By E. B. White 


their mothers, and their snowball 
engagements. She has been doing 
this sort of Augean task for twenty 
years, and is both kind and wise. 
She cooks for the children on the 
stove that heats the room, and she 
can cool their passions or warm their 
soup with equal competence. She 
conceives their costumes, cleans up 
their messes, and shares their con- 
fidence. My boy already regards his 
teacher as his great friend, and I 
think tells her a great deal more than 
he tells us. Power may not be the 
word for this, but it is not far off. 

The shift from city school to coun- 
try school was something we worried 
about quietly all last summer. I have 
always rather favored public school 
over private school, if only because 
in public school you meet a greater 
variety of children. This bias of 
mine, I suspect, is partly an attempt 
to justify my own past (I never 
knew anything but public schools) 
and partly an involuntary defense 
against getting kicked in the shins 
by a young ceramist on his way to 
the kiln. My wife was unacquainted 
with public schools, never having 
been exposed (in her early life) to 
anything more public than the wash- 
room of Miss Winsor’s. Regardless 
of our backgrounds, we both knew 
that the change in schools was some- 
thing that concerned not us but the 
scholar himself. We hoped it would 
work out all right. In New York our 
son went to a medium-priced private 
institution with semi-progressive 
ideas of education, and modern 
plumbing. He learned fast, kept 
well, and we were satisfied. It was 











When E. B. White, already famous as 
a poet, left the staff of the New Yorker 
a year ago and started his own depart- 
ment in Harper’s Magazine, he and his 
family left New York City and moved to 
the Connecticut country. Since then his 
pages in Harper’s, called “One Man’s 
Meat,” have been devoted largely to re- 
ections and comment on his new country 
life. Shingling the roof, raising chickens 
and a turkey, the change of school in- 
volved for his small son, have all fur- 
nished material for Mr. White’s pages, 
and prove him to be one of the best 
essayists of our time. 





an electric, colorful, regimented ex- 
istence with moments of pleasurable 
pause and giddy incident. The day 
the Christmas angel fainted and had 
to be carried out by one of the Wise 
Men was educational in the highest 
sense of the term. Our scholar gave 
imitations of it around the house for 
weeks afterward, and I doubt if it 
ever goes completely out of his 
mind. 

His days were rich in formal ex- 
perience. Wearing overalls and an 
old sweater (the accepted uniform 
of the private seminary), he sallied 
forth at morn accompanied by a 
nurse or a parent and walked (or 
was pulled) two blocks to a corner 
where the school bus made a flag 
stop. This flashy vehicle was as 
punctual as death: seeing us wait- 
ing at the cold curb, it would sweep 
to a halt, open its mouth, suck the boy 
in, and spring away with an angry 
growl. It was a good deal like a train 
picking up a bag of mail. At school 
the scholar was worked on for six or 
seven hours by half a dozen teachers 
and a nurse, and was revived on 
orange juice in mid-morning. In a cin- 
der court he played games super- 
vised by an athletic instructor, and in 
a cafeteria he ate lunch worked out 
by a dietitian. He soon learned to 
read with gratifying facility and dis- 
cernment and to make Indian weap- 
ons of a semi-deadly nature. When- 
ever one of his classmates fell low of 
a fever the news was put on the wires 
and there were breathless ‘phone 
calls to physicians, discussing periods 
of incubation and allied magic. 

In the country all one can say is 
that the situation is different, and 
somehow more casual. Dressed in 
corduroys, sweatshirt, and short rub- 

(Concluded on page 28-E) 
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dents entered the seventh grade in 
the newly established University 
High School in Columbus, Ohio. Six 
years later fifty-five of those students 
graduated—the first class to have com- 
pleted the entire course as a group who 
had directed themselves and their stud- 
ies from the time they had entered. They 
found their experience so unusual and 
so successful that they wanted to write 
a book about it. And so they did. With 
the confidence in themselves which 
those six years of progressive schooling 
had instilled, they planned, designed, 
wrote, illustrated, proofread their 300- 
page report entirely by themselves. The 
book, which they called Were We Gui- 
nea Pigs? (published by Henry Holt), 
is a truly cooperative enterprise in 
which the authors have given an idea 
of what they learned, how they went 
about learning it, and, more important 
still, render a sum total in giving their 
evaluation of their experience. Proudly 
they write that the book “presents ideas 
which are entirely their own.” 
That last sentence is the keynote of 


l' 1932 a group of fifty-seven stu- 


Photos from ‘‘Were We Guinea Pigs?’’ Henry Holt 


A potter’s wheel provides one means of 
expression in the art room workshop. 


the whole progressive education idea. 
From the time these students entered 
the seventh grade they learned (under 
the guidance of a wise and experienced 
group of teachers), to plan their own 
course, to think for themselves, make 
their own decisions, arrive at their own 
conclusions. From the very first chap- 
ter in their book, the authors make it 
clear that they feel that one of the great- 
est assets in their experiment was their 
cooperative faculty. But the teachers 
did not write the book, nor even see it 
till it was nearly done. 

Their first activity was to plan the 
furnishing of the home economics apart- 
ment in the school which they called 
their home. Equipping the “home” 
quickly led them into a study of the 
relation between home and community, 
town and nation, and in no time they 
found themselves investigating (often in 
the form of field trips where they could 
get their information first hand) stores 
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Were They Guinea Pigs? 


The Answer Is YES, and They’re Proud of It 


and markets, industries, welfare, educa- 
tion, transportation, communication, 
public utilities, government. With this 
as the basis for their social studies or 
“core” course for the following years, 
they branched out as their interests dic- 
tated, studied various problems and as- 
pects of their topics that suggested 
themselves as they went along and as 
their field widened before them. 

All this necessitated the making of re- 


ports, both written and oral, and required © 


much research and wide reading. What 
might otherwise have come under the 
head of Composition or Oral English or 
Public Speaking or Book Reporting was 
thus integrated in the beginning in the 
core course. Students became ac- 
quainted with the use of the library, 
learned the value of bibliographies. 
After a time they made the distinction 
between tool reading and pleasure read- 
ing; set themselves a course in the latter 
when they discovered, after careful self- 
examination, that they had not read 
enough poetry, plays, short stories, mag- 
azines. They discovered a need for Cre- 
ative Writing as a means of expression 
of ideas and experience, put aside cer- 
tain English periods to be devoted en- 
tirely to this important subject. 

They also discovered the importance 
of self-expression through the arts, fine 
as well as industrial, of music, dramatics, 
of a school literary magazine and news- 
paper, and of the relation of all these 
to what they term “all other areas’ of 





the school” as well as to what they were 
trying to find out about the art of living, 
They discovered the need for recrea- 
tion and fun, of group social activities, 
of health and the importance of a well- 
planned sports program in keeping their 
bodies fit. 

In such a school, of course, student 
government is taken for granted. It’s 
to be found throughout the school, in 
classes, student organizations, publica- 
tions, Faculty members, advice is val- 
ued, weighed, but final decisions rest 
with the students. Like everything else 
the final form of the Constitution of the 
Student Council was determined after 
some trial and error—an_ experience 
which the students consider valuable 
for their understanding of goverment. 

Early in their course these guinea 
pigs discovered what to this reader 
seems worth a six-year investment for 
anyone, anywhere. That is the import- 
ance of critical thinking, which they de- 
fine as “considering a problem unemo- 
tionally and searching out all the factors 
of which it is composed and all the 
terms on which an understanding de- 
pends.” They studied the history of 
proof (mathematics to you and me), 
learned to pin down theories and state- 
ments for analysis and definition. Their 
whole book reflects this one lesson well 
learned. 

Yes, they were guinea pigs for the 
cause of progressive education, and 
proud of it. 


ome 


Guinea pigs in serious mood discussing a problem in the making of their book. 
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after dinner in a great lighted 

room at Knowsley amid his wide 
green farms and woodlands, complained 
bitterly because his grandchildren ran 
away every evening and left him alone. 
“Oh, it’s so much more fun downstairs,” 
his grandsons cried, “that young fellow 
in the steward’s room who is drawing 
the birds for you is such good com- 
pany.” 
The young fellow was Edward Lear, 
once the baby of a poor family of twen- 
ty-one children living in London, his 
birthplace, 1812. Now he was almost 
twenty years old, and had been earning 
his bread and cheese since he was fif- 
teen, drawing for the Zoological Gar- 
dens. His book of parrot-drawings had 
caused Lord Derby to hire him to draw 
the rare birds on his country estate. He 
made Lord Derby’s grandchildren roar 
in laughter at absurd illustrations for 
such nonsense as: 


Oz LORD DERBY sitting down 





There was an old man who said, “How 
Shall I flee from this horrible Cow? 
I will sit on this stile, 
And continue to smile—— 
Which may soften the heart of. that 
Cow.” 


Old Lord Derby’s heart being already 
soft, he invited Edward Lear to dine 
at his own table, where Lear, meeting 
many noble guests who remained his 
friends and patrons all his life, amused 
them as well as the children, with num- 
bers of “innocent and mirthful” sketches 
in rhymes. 








There was a young lady whose chin 
Resembled the point of a pin; 
So she had it made sharp 
And purchased a harp, 
And played several tunes with her 
chin. 


After four years at Knowsley, Edward 
Lear left the dripping fogs of Eng- 
land, bad for his health, and settled in 
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sunny Rome where he taught drawing. 
From there he often travelled, first 
through Italy, Sicily, then Albania, 
Greece, Egypt, and the desert of Sinai, 
making many visits to England, and pub- 
lishing his Illustrated Journals of a 
Landscape Painter. As an artist he be- 
came so well-known that, in 1845, when 
he met a frowning butler at the door 
of the Queen of England, to whom he 
had come to teach drawing, he ex- 
plained simply, “Oh, I'm Lear.” 

He was better known in another year 
as the author and illustrator of the Book 
of Nonsense, published under the pat- 
ronage of the Earl of Derby, whose 
grandchildren had inspired the verses 
with their laughter. The British public 
chuckled, first darkly trying to discover 
hidden satire and deep political mean- 
ing in the almost meaningless humor. 
John Ruskin, making a list of a hundred 
best authors, put Edward Lear at the 
very top, saying, “I don’t know any au- 
thor to whom I am half so grateful for 
my idle self as Edward Lear.” Tenny- 
son paid tribute to Lear with a poem. 

Named after Tennyson’s mother was 
the Villa Emily, Lear's residence in Italy. 
Here he sold pictures one day out of 
each week; and before he allowed a 
customer to enter, Lear peered out at 
him to see if he liked his looks well 
enough to sell him anything. He wrote 
many affectionate and jolly letters to 
his friends in England; and to a young 
woman acquaintance, he sent this: 


“How pleasant to know Mr. Lear! 
Who has written such volumes of 
stuff! 
Some think .him ill-tempered and 
queer, 
But a few think him pleasant enough.” 


One day in England, Lear, standing 
in a railway station, heard a strange, 
portly gentleman say that there was no 
such person as Edward Lear, that the 
Book of Nonsense had really been writ- 
ten by Lord Derby. “But there is,” cried 
Edward Lear, “I am the man—I wrote 
the book!” Everybody burst out laugh- 
ing as if they thought him mad or “tell- 
ing fibs.” Edward Lear took off his hat 
and showed them his name and address 
on the hat band in large letters; then 
he showed them cards and a handker- 
chief with his initials; and so left them 
“to gnash their teeth in trouble and 
tumult.” 

He drew a ludicrous portrait of the 


portly gentleman, publishing it on the 
cover ot More Nonsense, m 1872, and 
told the story to all his readers. 

At San Remo, Italy, a hotel built be- 
side the Villa Emily spoiled the light 
in his studio. Theretore Edward con- 
structed, not far away, an exact copy 
of the Villa Emily, gathered trom his 
garden the roots and seeds of flowers he 
had brough from many nations, and 
picking up his tailless cat, Foss, moved 
into the new residence, the Viila Ten- 
nyson. : 

He was at work upon two hundred 
drawings illustrating trom his travels the 
scenes in Tennyson's poetry, when he 
died at San Remo, in January, 1888. It 
is said that when a reviewer wrote dis- 
praisingly of his rhymes Lear was dis- 
tressed, but that a reader’s appreciation 
would make him smile for hours. His 
nonsense has brought hundreds of thou- 
sands of smiles from readers during the 
past century, particularly. his Limer- 
icks, a form supposed to be his inven- 
tion, and such poems as “The Owl and 
the Pussy Cat,” The Jumblies,” and “The 
Courtship of the Yonghy Bonghy Bo.” 


From The Pobble Who Has No Toes 


The Pobble who has no toes 

Had once as many as we; 

When they said, “Some day you may 
lose them all,” 

He replied, “Fish fiddle de-dee!” 
And his Aunt Jobiska made him drink 
Lavender water tinged with pink; 

For she said, “The World in general 
knows 

There’s nothing so good for a Pobble’s 
toes!” 


II 
The Pobble who has no toes, 
Swam across the Bristol Channel; 
But before he set out he wrapped his 
nose 
In a piece of scarlet flannel. 
For his Aunt Jobiska said, “No harm 
Can come to his toes if his nose is warm; 
And it’s perfectly known that a Pobble’s 
toes 
Are safe—provided he minds his nose.” 


Limerick: 


There was an old person of Dean 

Who dined on one pea, and one bean; 
For he said, “More than that, 
Would make me too fat,” 

That cautious old person of Dean. 


(See “Laughs” for more Limericks) 
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Literary Leads 





BOOK WEEK 


With the twenty-first anniversary of Book 
Week less than three weeks away (November 
12-18), perhaps the following suggestions 
and aids will be of help in planning your 
own celebration: 

1. Write to Book Week Headquarters, 62 
West 45th Street, New York City for the 
1939 poster, available in full color, size 
12 x 22 inches. Posters cost 20 cents a copy. 
Here you may also obtain book marks at 
$1.50 a thousand; a special Book Week news- 
paper, The Magic Carpet, full of book in- 
formation (these cost $7 a thousand); a 
special Book Week Manual for 1939 giving 
detailed information on how to conduct vari- 
ous specific projects, simple and elaborate, 
all keyed to this year’s theme “Books Around 
the World.” The Manual (which is free) 
also carries a list of plays about foreign lands 


' and a price-list of helps for Book Week. 


2. Get in touch with your local branch 
of the 4-H Club, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
American Association of University Women, 
American Booksellers’ Association, Parent- 
Teacher Association; Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A. 
all of whom, says the Wilson Bulletin, are 
now planning to share in national or com- 
munity observance of Book Week. 

3. If your school or town library takes the 
Wilson Bulletin, look up the October issue. 
Here you'll find ten full pages devoted to 
suggestions and ideas for Bock Week, in- 
cluding book circuses, book fairs, maps, dis- 
plays, contests, treasure hunts, contests based 
on programs tried out in former years. 


STUART 


Lectures by Jesse Stuart have been sched- 
uled in California for next spring as follows: 
Sacramento, March 5; Stockton, March 15; 
Pasadena, April 1. Subject: “An Hour With 
Jesse Stuart.” 

For more biographical material about Mr. 
Stuart than we have room for here, turn to 
the following back numbers of Scholastic: 
Nov. 17, 1934; Sept. 28, 1935; Feb. 1, 1936. 


We especially recommend “The Split Cherry: 


Tree,” which appeared last March 18. It’s 
an excellent story to read right now during 
American Education Week. 


WHITE 


E. B. White was the subject for the Poetry 
Corner in the November 18 issue a year ago. 
You'll find there notes and comment about 
Mr. White, writer of light verse as found in 
his two volumes, The Fox of Peapack, and 
The Lady Is Cold (Harper's). 


LEAR 


How pleasant to know Mr. Lear! -If you’d 
like to know him better, look up the follow- 
ing two books, both published by Dutton: 
Edward Lear, Landscape Painter and Nonsense 
Poet, by Angus Davidson, published last Au- 
gust; and A Book of Nonsense and Other 
Verse, edited by Ernest Rhys. The first is a 
witty biography—the first one ever written 
about this grand-daddy of limerick writers; 
the second a collection of Mr. Lear’s amusing 
verses with their accompanying drawings. 
The Complete Nonsense Book, by Edward 
Lear, and edited by Lady Strachey (Duffield) 
a fat, 430-page book containing all the orig- 
inal pictures and verses, together with new 
material appeared in 1923. 





Willingly to School 
(Concluded from page 25-E) 


ber boots, and carrying a tin dinner- 
pail, our scholar departs at crack of 
dawn for the village school, two and a 
half miles down the road, next to the 
cemetery. When the road is open and the 
car will start, he makes the journey by 
motor, courtesy of his old man. When 
the snow is deep or the motor is dead 
or both, he makes it on the hoof. In the 
afternoon he walks or hitches all or 
part of the way home in fair weather, 
gets transported in foul. The school- 
house is a two-room frame building, 
bungalow type, shingles stained a burnt 
brown with weather-resistant stain. It 
has a chemical toilet in the basement 
and two teachers above stairs. One takes 
the first three grades, the other the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth. They have little 
or no time at all for the esoteric. They 
teach what they know themselves, just 
as fast and as hard as they can manage. 

There is no supervised play. They 
plav cops and robbers (only they call it 
“Jail”) and throw things at one another 
—snowballs in winter, rose hips in fall. 
It seems to satisfy them. They also con- 
struct darts, pinwheels, and “pick-up 
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sticks” (jackstraws), and the school it- 
self does a brisk trade in penny candy, 
which is for sale right in the classroom 
and which contains “surprises.” The 
most highly prized surprise is a fake 


cigarette, made of cardboard, fiendishly’ 


lifelike. 

The memory of how apprehensive we 
were at the beginning is still strong. The 
boy was nervous about the change too. 
The tension, on that first fair morning 
in September when we drove him to 
school, almost blew the windows out 
of the sedan. And when later we picked 
him up on the road, wandering along 
with his little blue lunch-pail, and got 
his laconic report “All right” in answer 
to our-inquiry about how the day had 
gone, our relief was vast. Now, after 
almost a year of it, the only difference 
we can discover in the two school ex- 
periences is that in the country he sleeps 
better at night—and that probably is 
more the air than the education. When 
grilled on the subject of school-in-coun- 
try vs. school-in-city, he replied that the 
chief difference is that the day seems 
to go so much quicker in the country. 
“Just like lightning,” he reported. 





Reprinted from Harpers by permission of the 
itors. 


BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER. By 
Edward Eggleston. 


THe Hoosier Schoolmaster and its sequel, 
The Hoosier Schoolboy (not so good as the 
other), give you a picture of backwoods 
America before the Civil War, and the part 
popular education had in changing it, such 
as you could get in no other way. 

Ralph Hartsook, a brave and brawny 
youth, sets out to tame the wilderness and 
incidentally the wild boys of a lost corner 
of old Indiana. Almost everything is against 
him: civilization here is backward and he 
represents progress. He stands for law and 
order, and lawlessness lines up against him, 
But character can win—epecially when it has 
muscle to back it. The schoolmaster may be 
barred out, the roughs of the neighborhood 
may gang up, false witness may even be borne 
against him; but in time progress wins. You 
see what handicaps education had to over- 
come in the hard, rough life of the backwoods, 
and you can see, too, how education could 
and did change that life and elevate it. 
Eggleston’s book is a great testimonial to the 
pioneer school and its influence. 


SEASONED TIMBER. By Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher. 

Now let us look for a contemporary school 
in- American fiction. It is not so easy to find 
a good one as you might think. The high 
school, and public schools in general, have 
not had the attention they deserve from our 
novelists, compared to that they give the col- 
lege. Also, this attention is too often, in 
school and college stories, concentrated on 
somewhat aimless fault-finding without con- 
structive criticism. But within the year we 
have had one with more of the true idealism 
of American education than has been put into 
a novel for a long time. It takes place in Ver- 
mont; its scene is one of those academies that 
mean so much in the history and present life 
of that highly independent state, schools that 
keep up a tradition of honesty, democracy, 
fair play, and reliance upon human worth 
rather than of riches or political power, yet 
are supported by the community. There is 
more in the novel than just the school, but 
I find this the center of interest. For in the 
most natural way the school gets into a 
present-day crisis that tries its very soul. It 
is offered a huge endowment under terms it 
cannot accept without losing that soul. I won't 
tell you what these are; they are too poignant 
for me to spill the plot by telling. Those of 
you who were reading Scholastic last yeat 
will remember them from the two part ex- 
cerpt published in the May 13 and 20 issues. 

For a while you wonder, quite painfully, 
whether. the townsmen are going to be able 
to resist the temptation of so much money to 
spend. After all, you can do so much with 
a lot of money. . . . But on town-meeting day 
you realize you needn't have worried. Those 
close-mouthed old codgers never meant for 
a minute to accept those terms. They all 
voted “No.” They said nothing beforehand, 
they just voted right. The ideals of America 
were safe in the hands of those who con- 
trolled this school. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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Education in the New World was at first 
an informal, neighborhood affair. Busy 
Pilgrim parents sent their children to a 
“Dame School” in the house of some wo- 
man with a little learning, each family 
contributing something to the lady’s 
“keep.” By 1647, Massachusetts had 
passed a_law that every town of more 
than fifty householders should establish 
a grammar school to prepare boys for 
college. (Harvard was founded in 1636). 
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THE MARCH OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A Picture History of the 300-Year Progress of American Education 


- He that ne er fearns his A, B,C, 


For ever will a Biockhead be ; 





1690 introduced the New England Prim- 
er—a page of it is reproduced above. The 
“horn book” preceded the primer. The 
early New England school was a one- 
room building, with no glass in the win- 
dows and a smoking chimney. Boys and 
girls from five to sixteen years old sat 
on opposite sides of the room. The muti- 
plication table, the Primer, and the Cat- 
echism were the “teaching materials.” 
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There was no effort to make students 
like school. Discipline was strict. The 
teacher was hired for his ability to keep 
order. Birchrods were as much a part of 
classroom equipment as quill pens. 
Standing in the corner with a dunce cap 
was a common punishment. But with 
all these drawbacks, the basic American 
philosophy of education grew in these 
schools: “The well-being of the state de- 
pends on the education of all.” 








The Boston Latin School (above) was built in 1635. It 
was the first secondary school in America, a private school to 
prepare boys for the university and the ministry. It taught 
religion, grammar, and the classics. But the State had a hand 
in the Latin School. It was voted upon in a town meeting, 
even though it was founded on the idea that secondary educa- 
tion could exist only for a chosen few. The rise of a mer- 
chant class broke down this exclusive attitude. In 1824 the 
English High School offered a wider program. 


The last half of the eighteenth century saw the rise of 
Academies, still charging tuition fees, but offering secondary 
education to a larger group. English, science, and geography 
were taught in Benjamin Franklin’s Academy at Philadelphia 
(above). By the beginning of the 19th century, academies 
were springing up in states all over the Union, most of them 
for boys only, but a few for girls. The best of them were 
found in Massachusetts and New York. In the latter, acade- 
mies were made a part of the state system in 1787 and placed 
under the supervision of the Board of Regents. 


Diustrations on pages 29-31 courtesy Atlas Photos, Qulver Service, Ewing Galloway, Ginn & Oo, N.BLA., N. Y¥. Public Library, School Life. 
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Thomas Jefferson, founder of the 
University of Virginia (above), con- 
sidered education a prerequisite for 
democracy and demanded primary 
schools for all citizens and higher 
education for promising students. 





Horace Mann, greatest of American educators, 





The first normal school for the training of teachers was opened in 1839 at 
Lexington, Massachusetts (above). The first state board of education, under 
the inspiration of Horace Mann, made the new school possible. Four pupils 
were enrolled, and the curriculum included ‘‘Conversation, Grammar, and 
Arithmetic.”” Under the new board, education received a remarkable impetus. 
Teachers’ salaries were increased 60%, $2,000,000 was raised for schools. 





Give me your paw, Fido, How | 
do you do, sie? Will you take — 
dimer with us, Fido? Speakl 

















About 1850, the famous McGuffey 
Readers were introducing good liter- 
ature and many moral lessons into 
public schools. They had a greater 
influence on American life than any 
textbooks since published. 





In 1872, the fight for public control of education was at its height. District schools throughout the 


invented state educational administration, length- Middle West were profiting by Horace Mann’s work and were being supervised by new state boards of I 

ened the school year, founded normal schools, education. Oral examinations by school boards measured the pupils’ progress (pictured above). The min 

brought music into the curriculum, and published curriculum was considerably broadened to include training for the real ‘“‘business of living” as well as Isla 

the first educational magazine. He later became for college examination. By 1874, the question was settled: the Supreme Court of Michigan upheld ( 

a Congressman and president of Antioch College the right of the Village of Kalamazoo to establish a public high school with tax funds. ng 
info 
He 
Ed 


American teachers, studying 
abroad, profited by contact with for- 
eign educational discoveries. The 
Lancastrian System, founded in Eng- 
land by Joseph Lancaster, developed 
methods of mass training by monitors, 
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Pestalozzi, a Swiss educator, also had great influence upon American schools 
In 1774 he decided that the best way to learn to teach is to study childrens 
needs. He founded a school for fifty abandoned children on his farm and 
taught them reading, writing, and arithmetic, together with farm and dairy 
processes. His school was like a family; teacher and students lived and learned 
together. Many English and American educators visited his school. 





We owe scenes like the above t 
Friedrich Wilhelm Froebel, who be 
lieved that very young children ca® 
learn while they play. In Germany 
in 1836 he founded the first _kinder- 
garten. The idea soon spread. 
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In 1862, Congress passed the Morrill Land Grant 
Act, giving over to states and territories certain lands 
whose incomes were to be used by institutions to give 
instruction in agriculture and mechanics, as well as the 
classical subjects. The first of these “land grant col- 
leges” which developed into the great state universities, 
was Michigan (founded 1839). Many fine centers like 
the U. of Illinois (above) are now aided by public funds. 





In 1867, Henry Barnard, a great ad- 





Before ‘“‘Manual Training’? became a key word in 


tll 


Adult Education became an accepted part of our 
school system after the World War. Day and evening 
classes are now held in thousands of schools for the 
parents, for workers who wished to train for better jobs, 
for unemployed youth, for immigrants to learn English, 
for people who want to practice hobbies and arts. The 
scene above is a typical evening class in session, at a 
California high school. 


Although a few coeducational academies existed earli- 






Dr. John Dewey, who celebrated his 
80th birthday last week, is probably 
the world’s greatest living educational 
philosopher. He believes that the 
school should be a place of freedom and 
pleasure—that students should learn 
through doing purposeful activities. He 
taught many years at Columbia. 




















generation. 
today. 
Passing—and alon 
and the limited curriculum. 





ministrator of Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, became the first United States 
Commissioner of Education, establish- 
ing the Federal bureau for collecting 
information and guidaace of schools. 
He also edited the American Journal of 
Education and devoted much of his life 
to the better training of teachers. 





This picture and the one to the right seem to bring to an appropriate close 
our pictorial history of education. Above you see the rural school, affec- 
tionately known as “‘the little red schoolhouse,” as it was until the present 
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In fact, there are many schoolhouses of this type still existing 
But the single room that accommodates grades one through ten is 
g€ withit the long, cold hike, the hand-me-down textbook, 


American education about 1880, a similar system of 
wood-working called ‘‘Sloyd,’’ was being used in Sweden. 
It was the ancestor of today’s courses in industrial arts, 
and handicrafts. Manual Training was the first voca- 
tional subject to find a place in our curriculum. Today’s 
schools offer training in everything from bookkeeping to 
hairdressing—and maintain vocational guidance services 
as well. 


er, it was not until after the Civil War that coeducation 
was accepted on a wide scale. In the East, the drive for 
better education for women took the form of founding 
women’s colleges like Mt. Holyoke. In the West, be- 
ginning at Oberlin in 1838, girls were placed in an equal 
footing with their brothers in secondary schools and 
colleges. Today, scenes like this are the rule in the vast 
majority of schools—boys and girls learn together. 





The school above is a modern consolidated school—an example of how 
much a township can accomplish for education by pooling resources. The 
taxes of many villages and farms combined to erect this well-equipped build- 
ing, to hire expert teachers, to provide bus service to school and back home. 
The consolidated school has brought rural students better teaching methods, 
better books, a broader choice of subjects, cafeteria lunches, organized sports, 
and many other advantages. 
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The Schools Face the Problem of Getting a Living 


spending their holiday waiting in a line five blocks long. 

At least three of them had been in line since 3:30 A.M. 
They weren't waiting to get tickets for the World Series, or 
to see the King and Queen. They were in line for a chance 
to register as a freshman in one of the most widely known 
and efficiently operated schools in the country—the Burgard 
Vocational High School in Buffalo, New York. 

Of those eleven hundred boys, only four hundred could 
be enrolled. The lucky four hundred would have, when they 
graduated, the most prized possession of youth in the 1930's: 
a first-class preparation for a job. 

American educators, the Government, and labor are all 
aware of the biggest problem that weighs on the mind of 
the country’s high school students. They are all working 
eagerly to answer the question: “How can education best 
prepare youth to find—and keep—good jobs?” In 1936, the 
George-Deen Act doubled the federal appropriations for 
vocational education, raising the Government's investment 
in this field to $21,785,000. Industry and labor have co- 
operated, offering apprentice training to the student during 


|: was Saturday morning. Eleven hundred boys were 





From ‘Your Children & Their Schools” Los Angeles) 


his high school course and protecting him from bad workin 
conditions, when he enters shop or trade. The number a 
trade and vocational high schools has grown rapidly, with 
an increasing variety of courses available. At the same time 
thousands of the more traditional type of high schools have 
established vocational guidance departments, through which 
the student receives solid help in finding a job. 

Only one out of every five high school students goes to 
college. The other four step out of high school and face 
the world. They can be excellent citizens, valuable members 
of their communities, founders of families, and workers in 
productive industry without a college preparation—if their 
present high schools help them to prepare thoroughly for 
some work in which they can be gainfully employed. 

Education in a democracy is necessarily education for the 
many as well as for the few. The depression has taught us at 
least this one lesson: that preparation for living must include 
preparation for working. Every step of advance in vocational 
education is a step away from unemployment and toward the 
comfort and happiness of the greatest group of our popula- 
tion—the workers. 









From ‘‘All the Children’ (New York Board of Exducation) 


Young hands must learn dexterity when These boys are studying the assembling of an airplane tail in the Central Build 


& 






From ‘‘Your Children & Their Schools’? (Los Angeles) 
Girls in a New York technical high school chemistry lab 
oratory may ge on to become hospital technicians, 
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industry is built on precision machines. ing Trades Continuation School, Manhattan. Wings and fuselage come next. 








ce ‘of Education 





v. 8. 
Future farmers check the good points of blooded live 
stock in a Texas vocational agricultural school. 
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UBBY threw back her head 
| and laughed heartily. Or 
rather, tried to. Wasn't that 

what the book said to do? “Most 
voice defects,” she had read, “are 
due to bad breathing and tension of 
the vocal cords. . . . The best way 
to loosen up is to laugh heartily. ...” 
- Tubby tried again. Ha-ha.. . ha- 
ha-ha. . . . Ha-ha-ha . . . humph! 
Somehow, nothing came easy to- 
night. She had walked around the 
room for fully ten minutes stroking 
her nose and hummmmmmmmming, 
but her voice didn’t seem any more 


resonant. Goodness knows, she’d 
been faithful about doing her 
“vocals.” Every night for a solid 


week, since Mr. Adams had been 
away on a business trip and Mrs. 
Adams had begun her annual fall 
series of lectures on “The Child and 
the Home” to the P.T.A.! No sooner 
would Mrs. Adams gather up her 
papers and leave the apartment than 
Tubby would rush to her room, put 
on her flannel pajamas, and get to 
work. And anybody who thought 
standing in a corner and reading 
aloud to yourself, saying “Good 
morning” with twenty different in- 
flections and all this hummmmmm- 
innnnng and sinnnnnginnng wasn’t 
WORK was just plain c-razy! 

Now for the last go-round. The 
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6. Night Raid 


By Gay Head 


deep - breathing exercise. Tubby 
snapped off the light, raised the 
shade and opened the window. She 
stopped to think how it went: EX- 
HALE, stretch the arms out hori- 
zontally; INHALE, bend arms at 
elbows and bring fingers together 
at chest. The only thing was she 
always felt like a dodo bird flapping 
her wings like that. Well, anyhow 
—PATALS ..... EN s.0. 

“Beep-beep . . . Beep-beep,” came 
a sound out of the night. 

Tubby nearly jumped out of her 
pajamas. For a moment she even 
thought she might have turned into 
a bird. But no, her fingers were still 
. . . fingers. Oh! There was a car 
parked in the street below and she 
could hear male voices. Would they 
have been honking the horn at her? 

“Hey, you, up there! Come to. 
Give us a light. Hey!” came a boy’s 
voice. 

“Oh-uh, just a minute,” Tub called 
back. Then it was for her! Maybe— 
maybe she was going to be popular! 

“Well, that’s more like it,” came 
the Voice, as Tub turned on the light 
and came back to the window. Oh, 
glory, it was that good-looking Mike 
Todd. Tubby’s cup of joy was run- 
ning over, 

“Oh, it’s you, Tub,” said Mike. 
“We were looking for Red Bagby. 
He lives just down below, doesn’t 
he? And it’s all dark there. Too bad. 
We wanted to use his telephone. 
Sorry to have disturbed you, Tub.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Tubby as- 
sured him. “I don’t think the Bag- 
by’s are at home, but wouldn't you 
—couldn’t you possibly use my tele- 
phone?” 

“Sure,” Mike answered. “But how 
about your mother? Wont she 
mind?” 

Mother? Oh, yes, Mother. Tubby 
had completely forgotten about 
Mothers and P.T.A’s and _ things. 
And, here she was, alone and—un- 
protected, and inviting a crowd of 
boys in! Well, it was done now. 


“Oh, no! You see, she—wontt,” 





“Hey, don’t throw that,” cried Red Bag- 
by as he put one foot in the doorway. 


Tubby faltered. Maybe they would- 
nt come in, If They Knew. 

“Okay, be right up,” Mike prom- 
ised. “Fall out, fellows. We're call- 
ing on Miss Tubby Adams, no less.” 

Mike’s announcement was greeted 
with laughs and a couple of low 
moans, but Tubby didn’t hear. She 
had flown into the bedroom, sud- 
denly realizing her doubtful state of 
dress for receiving male callers. No 
time to waste now! She snatched her 
long-sleeved plaid dress from the 
closet and tore into it, praying the 
pajamas wouldn’t bulge too much 
underneath—at odd places. She 
rolled the pants legs up to her knees 
and jerked on socks and oxfords. 
She was raking the comb through 
her hair when— 

Ding-a-ling! The doorbell. As she 
dashed through the living room, 
Tubby poked a couple of pillows on 
the sofa and turned on the table 
lamp. All cozy and comfy now. 
Hospitable. 

“Hi, Tub, nice of you to invite us 
in,” said Joe Hornblower as he step- 
ped into the room tossing his hat at 
a lamp shade and knocking it to the 
floor, as he flopped in a chair. 

“Yeah, nice place you've got here, 
too,” commented Peanut Ryder, 
scooping up a nice, fat sofa pillow 
and lamming Spike Newberry smack 
in the stomach. Spike recovered 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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E all know what American 

\ x / schools are like, but how many 

of us realize how students of 

distant lands learn their lessons? Well, 

then, suppose we take a look at a stamp 
album. 

We think of the Congo as a vast, mys- 
terious jungle where only traders, ex- 
plorers and big game hunters go, but 
if we examine Congo stamp we'll also 
see the fine work missionary educators 
are doing to help the natives of “Darkest 





Above: Pestalozzi on Swiss stamp of 
1927. Below: Sylvius (left) and Erasmus 
on Dutch stamps. 


Africa.” One series of stamps issued 
in 1980 depicts the interior of a Congo 
school room where a class of native boys 
are seated at a crude desk, studying 
their lessons. On the wall you see a 
blackboard and a map for geography. 

Before the late Mustapha Kemal be- 
came dictator of Turkey, that country 
was a land where there were only work- 
MEN. Through his a efforts 
women entered the professions and in 
honor of their success a set of stamps 
was issued in 1935 showing women in 


Education on Postage Stamps 
By Ernest A. Kehr 


different walks of business. One of them 
depicts a woman teacher before her 
class, pointing to a wall map of Europe. 

Luxembourg, that tiny Duchy which 
is right in the middle of Europe’s west- 
ern war zone, also has several educa- 
tional stamps. One shows a classroom 
where a teacher is explaining geometry; 
another, art students learning how to 
paint and sculpture; a third, a philos- 
ophy ‘class. 

Pictures of well-known schools, col- 
leges and universities may be found on 
the stamps of many foreign countries. 
Gordon Memorial College at Khartoum 
is on a Sudan adhesive, the Catholic 
College at Port-au-Prince appears on a 
Haiti stamp; Louvain University finds a 
place on several Belgian designs; while 
Eton, the most famous English boys’ 
school, is shown on a Newfoundland set. 

Another favorite type of stamp design 
honors the portraits of famous educators. 
Foremost of them is Johann Heinrich 
Pestalozzi, the Swiss reformer who has 
had great influence on the school sys- 
tems of most civilized countries. A por- 
trait of Pe appeared on Swiss 
stamps of 1927, which were issued in 
honor of the 100th anniversary of his 
death. On two other stamps of the same 
series are shown scenes at his Orphan’s 
School at Unterwalden. 

When Napoleon invaded Switzerland 
in 1798 and left a great many orphans 
scattered through the land, Pestalozzi 
gathered fifty of them in an abandoned 
convent, and set up a new kind of school, 
using his personal savings and pawning 
even the silver buckles of his shoes to 
raise money to carry on his work. 

At Pestalozzi’s school, the pupils 
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learned their lessons by experience and 
observation before they learned from 
books. He believed that a teacher should 
try to find out the individual needs oj 
every pupil. A pupil who was back. 
ward in some subject should be patiently 
taught. Before Pestalozzi’s time, pupils 
were often thrashed for lack of interest 
or “stupidity.” But Pestalozzi refused 
to allow such methods in his school. 
Among his followers was Horace Mann, 
who brought many of Pestalozzi’s ideas 
to America. 

The Dutch government has also hon- 
ored two of her famous educators, De- 
siderius Erasmus and Francois de le Boe 
Sylvius. Erasmus was a famous teacher 
and philosopher of the 15th century. In 
his day, many people considered educa- 
tion a needless luxury. Erasmus did 
much to stimulate respect for learning. 
Sylvius was a Dutch physician, who, 
from 1658 until his death in 1672, was 
a professor of medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Leyden. He was famous as a 





New U. S. Commemorative of Panama 
Canal 25th Anniversary. 


teacher of anatomy and established the 
laboratory method of instruction. 

The United States soon will call at- 
tention to the progress of American edu- 
cation when it issues a new set of post- 
age stamps bearing the pictures of thirty 
great Americans. Five of the stamps 
will show great American educators— 
Horace Mann, Charles W. Eliot, former 
president of Harvard; Booker T. Wash- 
ington, the great Negro educator; Mark 
Hopkins, president of Williams College, 
and Frances E. Willard (see the play in 
Scholastic, Sept. 25). Designs of the 
stamps in the “great Americans” series 
have not been completed. 


New Issues 

A few weeks ago the United States issued 
a special three-cent commemorative stamp for 
the silver jubilee (25th year) af the com: 
pletion of the Panama Canal. The stamp 
pictures President Theodore Roosevelt and 
General George Washington Goethals, the 
engineer in charge of the project and also# 
ship passing through the canal at the Gail- 
lard Cut. 
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sitting in with the board of experts 

on the “Information Please” hour, 
and the master of ceremonies popped 
the question, “Give the source of the 
following quotation, “Gymnastics as well 
as music should receive careful atten- 
tion in childhood and continue through 
life’”, what would be your answer? Like 
as not, you would fling your arm sky- 
ward and shout, “My physical educa- 
tion teacher back home said that.” 

You would be wrong. First of all, 
your teacher, being a wide-awake, up-to- 
the-minute educator, would never use 
the word “gymnastics.” He'd say “phy- 
sical education” or maybe “health edu- 
cation.” But back in 400 B.C., when 
Plato, the famous philosopher, was 
handing down this nugget of wisdom 
to the Greeks, the term “physical edu- 
cation” had not yet been coined. 

The Greeks, in addition to fighting 
in numerous wars, devoted many spare 
moments to the job of building civiliza- 
tion. They developed literature, sculp- 
ture, architecture, drama, and _philos- 
ophy. They were also the first people 
to leave behind a record of organized 
physical education. Of course, their 
progress was nothing like ours today. 
The aim of physical education in those 
days was to train the youth for military 
service. 

Much of the equipment in our mod- 
em streamlined gymnasiums was hand- 
ed down to us by the ancient Greeks 
and the Romans. Did you ever know 
that the piece of apparatus known as 
the “horse” was invented by the Ro- 
mans more than 2000 years ago? The 
hardy Romans used it to train army re- 
cruits in the technique of vaulting on 
and off a live horse! 


l on some Tuesday evening you were 


The next time you watch a varsity 
athlete hurl a javelin across the track, 
be thankful he isn’t flinging it at you. 
For the Greeks originally practiced jave- 
lin throwing to keep their arms in shape 
for casting at human targets. When the 
Greek hosts marched off to the battle- 
field, they carried spears on their shoul- 
ders in place of guns. 
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One can turn the pages of the history 
of physical education, from the Greeks 
te the disciplined armies of Imperial 
Germany, and find many other illustra- 
tions of the way in which physical edu- 
cation was directed to military purposes. 


The Modern Conception 

What is the modern idea of physical 
education? Today it’s concerned with 
the whole scope of the student—his 24- 
hour-a-day health; the building of a 
healthy body and healthy attitudes to 
insure his chances of a better and longer 
life. 

A good up-to-date high school gives 
each student a thorough, physical ex- 
amination at the beginning of every 
school year. As physical defects are 
noted by the examiner the corrective 


HEALTH 
through 


“SPORTS 


measures are outlined for the parents, 
who are expected to attend to it unless 
it is something that the school health 
and physical education staff are 
equipped to do themselves. If the par- 
ents do not have the money to send the 
student to a private doctor or dentist, 
the school sees that this service is sup- 
plied free. 

Physical efficiency tests are given each 
student at least once a year. There are 
many different types of these tests. They 
are used to give each individual student 
the kind of activity he needs. The tests 
commonly used are devised to measure 
strength, endurance and special skills 
(hand-squeeze, push-up, pull-up, lung- 
capacity, posture, and others). 

The physical examination and the 
tests guide the physical director in plac- 
ing the student in the proper class. In 
the early days of physical education, the 
classification was the same as that used 
in the classroom—freshmen, sophomores, 
junior and seniors. Modern physical 
education knows that it is an error to 
suppose that because a boy or girl is in 
the junior class mentally and socially, 
he belongs there physically. The real 
equalization is achieved by taking each 
student’s age, height, weight, grade, and 
general development into consideration 
and thus arriving at his or her proper 
physical classification. 


Formal Drilling Taboo 

In the gymnasium, classes are no 
longer put through a formal drill in calis- 
thenics or gymnastics at the command 
of an instructor. An adult of 1939 who 
has seen this old gym in action will 





immediately associate dumbbells, In- 
dian clubs and wands with the scene. 
Also marching in military formation. 
This sort of thing is still going on in 
some of our schools and is the basis of 
the system in some European countries. 
But the modern American high school 
presents an entirely different picture. 

Many modern gyms are completely 
equipped with parallel bars, horses, 
rings and horizontal bars, but the stu- 
dent isn’t asked to devote the whole 
physical education period to a life and 
death struggle on them. Neither is he 
asked to pump his arms and legs furi- 
ously while the instructor barks com- 
mands like a top-sergeant in the army. 
The exercises on the apparatus and the 
calisthenic drills are no longer very im- 
portant in the physical education scheme 
of things. The emphasis today is on 
games for everybody, the development 
of skills and health service for every- 
body that needs it. 

Through a broad intramural sports 
program in school, the student learns 
a number of games that can be played 
in later life. Tennis, golf, archery, hand- 
ball and swimming may all be played 
long after the student has completely 
forgotten the significance of a kip on 
the parallel bars or a giant swing on the 
horizontal bar. Team games like base- 
ball, basketball and football lend them- 
selves admirably to the development of 
good manners and sportsmanship. 

There’s a lot you can get out of sports 
besides touchdowns and headlines. The 
sports fields are training grounds for 
discipline, cooperation, loyalty, appre- 
ciation and more. Davey O’Brien of Tex- 
as Christian University, who was unan- 
imous choice for quarterback on Schol- 
astic’s 1938 all-America of all-Americas, 
says this of football: 

“You have to know how to take or- 
ders and how to work with others. If 


~ any boy has the idea he’s a star, just let 


him see how many yards he can gain 
without ten other fellows helping.” The 
value of team play is no less important 
in the game of life. 
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(Continued from page 12) 


me go to school. They couldn’t have 
kept me away. Id just like to see how 
many of you really like to go to school. 
Please hold up your right hands.” 

Fourteen hands go up. 

“That is fine,” Jason smiles. He looks 
out of the window and sees mules and 
horses hitched to every tree. The school- 
yard looks like jockey-day at Greenup 
on the first Monday of each month. The 
students bring corn for their mules and 
horses in little sacks and lay them be- 
side their lunch baskets inside the 
schoolroom just the same as they bring 
their own lunches. 

Jason arranges the schedules for his 
fourteen pupils. He talks to each stu- 
dent and asks him or her what she or 
he plans to do in the future. Jesse, Rob- 
ert, Bessie, Billy, Charles want to be 
teachers. “I want to be a high school 
teacher like you, Professor Stringer.” 
says Charles—— “and I aim to be.” 

“I want to be a farmer,” says Gibbie. 

“A mechanic,”.says Reuben. “I like 
automobiles and I’m slow to learn from 
books. But I want a high school educa- 
tion before I become a mechanic.” 

“Professor Stringer,” says Lillian, “I'll 
speak for us girls—we want to get mar- 
ried but not until we finish high school.” 

“Ten years from now, students,” says 
Jason Stringer, “we'll remember our 
first day of school together here—and 
we'll see how near each of you comes 
to the object he has in mind.” 

As Jason speaks these words Charles 
Rice’s face brightens. There is fire in 
his elongated eyes. His mop of un- 
combed hair falls down over his fore- 
head. The students are full of manners 
and they are a husky group of Kentucky 
hill students. Their cheeks are ripe 
cherry colored. Their hands are hard- 
ened from work in the cornfields, to- 
bacco patches and cane fields. They 
seem glad to be in school again—glad 
that the summer of toil is over. 

Soon Jason makes a discovery. He 
finds he cannot ask a question about the 
parts of speech that Charles cannot an- 
swer. And when he.doesn’t remember 
a date in history, he asks Charles. 

“I've never seen anything like it,” he 
tells Superintendent Bricker. “The boy 
is a walking dictionary. He is an ency- 
clopedia. He has a marvelous memory 
for a beginning high school student. I’ve 
got good students besides Charles—but 
he’s the best I have there—and he’s the 
best I’ve ever seen in any high school.” 

“If he’s as good as you say he is,” says 
Superintendent Bricker, “why not enter 
him in the scholastic contests. Your 
school is a branch of our County High 
School—and they claim that they have 
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good students there. Bring your stu- 
dents and compete with them.” 

“Til hold that in mind,” says Jason 
Stringer. “We'll do our best to beat the 
school we're the lost fragment of.” 

Superintendent Bricker laughs and 
laughs. “You must remember,” he says, 
“our County High School has many good 
students. Youll have to go some to 
surpass them. What we want is the 
best student—and if the County High 
School wants to let the whole algebra 
class compete against one of your stu- 
dents to find the one to represent us in 
the district scholastic meet—then that 
will be all right.” 

“That will be all right with me,” says 
Jason, “for only one can win.” 

Superintendent Bricker laughs again. 
He laughs and laughs. “You do like to 
teach, don’t you?” he asks. “And you 
thought that you wouldn’t. You are 
getting terribly enthusiastic about your 
work, Don’t misjudge the ability of 
your pupils from Red Hot and be dis- 
appointed if your students lose.” 

The Superintendent smiles again as 
Jason walks away from the office to 
catch the mailtruck back to Red Hot. 
The truck goes more slowly now—there 
are muddy spots in the road. Mud 


‘ sticks to the wheels and chains have to 


be put on the wheels before the climb 
up the snake-curved road that leads 
over the autumn hills. 

“Students,” says Jason back at Red 
Hot, “I have good news for you. There'll 
be a contest toward the end of January. 
We get to compete with students of the 
County High School in Algebra, Latin, 
Grammar, History, English Literature. 
If one of you wins first place you get 
to go to the District Scholastic Com- 
petitive Contest. If you win first place 
there, you get to go to the Kentucky 
State finals. I believe you have a good 
chance.” 

The mailtruck ceases to roll over the 
muddy roads now. The last trip it 
makes it gets stuck five times and has 
to be pulled from mud holes with spans 
of mules. Now the mail is carried on 
horseback and muleback. Leaves have 
fallen from the trees and the high dark 
hills rear their bleak and ugly faces 
against the winterish skies. November 
— and the heavy December snows 
all on the land. 

“It’s impossible for me to take back 
the books I borrowed,” thinks Jason 
Stringer, “unless I carry them. It's im- 
possible for me to get more books for 
my fourteen students unless I borrow 
them somewhere in town or near town. 
We are isolated, but we are not licked. 
Ill borrow books wherever I can and 
carry them here for my eager pupils.” 
Jason Stringer gives his students the 
best he has. He teaches them the best 
he knows hew. Often the students beat 


him working Algebra problems. Lillian 
Meadows is getting to the place where 
she ties him hand and foot in Latin, 
Charles knows more grammar, certain] 
more history, is a better speller, better 
in arithmetic—for Charles can add four 
columns of figures at one time. Billy 
Linkous works him nearly to death in 
algebra. He not only works the prob- 
lems in the first year algebra, but by 
December he calls for a second year 
book and begins work on it. “He mines 
a book out,” thinks Jason, “the way 
miners mine out a hill of coal here in 
Kentucky.” 

On the short winter days the students 
pull their seats up around the big stove, 
The stove is red-hot, and still the backs 
of the students freeze when the loud 
blasts of wind whip around the house. 
Winter is here, and it is a fearful winter, 
All the students do now is work—Jan- 
uary here and soon the test with the 
big County High School. 

Friday afternoon after school Jason 
sets out for town. “I'll be back tomor- 
row, Mr. Taylor,” he says. 

“Now keep to your right,” says Tay- 
lor. “Go up that path to the Laurel 
Ridge and you'll miss this bad Tygart 
road.” 

The ground is dark and muddy and 
the snows have gone. Jason walks up 
the path—reaches the Laurel Ridge road 
as Taylor has instructed him. He walks 
out the ridge—a whistle of wind sweeps 
down upon him. Then darkness comes 
suddenly with dour clouds rolling upon 
the sky. Jason loses his way. 

He feels the big flakes of snow hitting 
him. He walks out one path—then an- 
other. He is lost in the woods. He is 
wet to his waist. He carries a small 
bundle of soiled clothes wrapped in a 
newspaper. He reaches a cornfield. He 
can see a few small wigwamed fodder 
shocks standing over the field. Now 
the snow is shoe-mouth deep. Jason 
drags four shocks of fodder together, 
places the heavy ends of the fodder 
toward the wind. It forms a bulwark 
against the wind. He climbs under the 


fodder, takes a soiled shirt from the’ 


bundle under his arm, and wipes off the 
mud from his legs. He removes his wet 
clothes and wraps himself in the few 
soiled clothes and his overcoat. He hears 
the mice cutting in the fodder over his 
head. He goes to sleep dreaming that 
he will lie awake all night. He fears 
that he will freeze to death. 

Jason is awakened by the big hoot 
owls laughing in the frozen trees at the 
edge of the cornfield. It is morning, 
but the owls are still playing among 
trees. Jason peeps from the fodder. He 
sees a clear sky filled with millions of 
bright stars. The wind has lain and 
the snow is deep. There isn’t a trace 
of a footprint around the bulwark of 
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fodder shocks. Jason’s shoes are frozen 
and he cannot get them on his feet. He 
wraps his soiled shirts around his feet, 
carries his shoes. He walks out over 
the frozen snow. In the distance he can 
hear men driving horses and breaking 
a road through the snow. He walks in 
that direction. He walks out the ridge, 
sees where he made his mistake last 
night. He walks down to the Raccoon 
Valley Road, down ‘to the grist mill 
where the miller is grinding corn. He 
thaws his shoes, puts them on, and the 
miller’s wife brings him a cup of coffee. 
Then he gets a ride to town on a sled. 

Jason collects one load more of books 
for his students before the tests. As he 
walks over the streets begging books 
he hears people saying: “There’s that 
teacher who slept in a fodder shock last 
night. Wonder he hadn’t froze to death.” 


“If you can sleep out in a fodder 
shock on a night like last night,” says 
Charles Rice, “I know we can win this 
test. You didn’t even take cold. You 
are tough. You can take it. I thought 

ou were awful soft at first. Now, I 
el you're not. You belong to us.” 

The day of the contest at last. Jason 
borrows a mule from Ott Taylor. Snooky 
and Robert ride mules. Jesse Johnson 
and Robert Baker join them on their 
mules. Charles Rice rides a mule. They 
ride down the road to get Lillian Mea- 
dows. The January winds are loud and 
sweeping. The mules slip and slide 
over the ice on the road. They come 
to Lillian’s house. 

“Lillian can’t go, Professor,” says Wid 
Meadows. “It would be awful for a 
girl to go out on a day like this—just 
one girl on a mule with all you fellers 
riding sixteen miles to town.” 

“I'm sorry,” says Jason. “That means 
we've lost first place in Latin already. 
She could have taken it.” 

“Better to lose first place in Latin,” 
says Mr. Meadows, “than lose her life 
on that slick road. You'd better give 
up that trip.” 

“We're not giving up,” says Charles 
Rice. “We're going to give the County 
High School a surprise.” 

The teacher and pupils move away 
on their mules—mules feeling the cold 
and charging against their bridle reins. 
Over the Baker Hill, down the road to 
Raccoon Valley, down the Little Sandy 
River to town. They ride up to the 
County High School building, tie their 
mules to the school fence and walk into 
the big schoolhouse where there is 
warmth and laughter. The students 
look at Jason Stringer and his mule- 
riding students with wonder. 

“Didn't expect you'd get here to- 
day,” says Principal Eben Champion. 
“Thought the day would be too tough. 
Here are the questions. Made out at 
the State Department-—still sealed. We 
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don’t know what they are.” 

Jason enters Jesse Johnson in Plane 
Geometry. Jesse competes with ten 
Geometry students—the pick of their 
classes. He enters Billy Linkous in 
Algebra in competition with twenty-two 
picked students. “Charles, you'll have 
to represent us in English, grammar, 
English literature, history, and I be- 
lieve I'll put you in civil government,” 
says Jason. “Is that all right?” 

“Yes,” says Charles. Charles has 
never had a course in Civil Government. 
All he knows is what he has read in 
connection with history. 

“Robert Baker, you enter in history 
and English grammar.” 

“Robert Taylor, you enter in algebra.” 

“Snooky Taylor, you enter in algebra 
and plane geometry.” 

Jason Stringer waits after the tests to 
see how his students measure with the 
others. The teachers grade the papers 
with keys. They rush over the answers. 

“Charles Rice,” one says, “has he seen 
these questions before?” 

“Charles Rice, winner in English liter- 
ature.” 

“Charles Rice, winner in English 

rammar. 

“Charles Rice, winner in history with 
an almost perfect score.” ; 

“Charles Rice, winner in civil gov- 
ernment.” 

“Why didn’t you bring just this one 
boy?” Principal Champion asks. 

“Because I’ve got more good stu- 
dents,” Jason snaps. 

“Billy Linkous, winner in algebra.” 

“Jesse Johnson, second in plane ge- 
ometry—lost by one point.” 

“Snooky Taylor, second in algebra.” 

“Think,” says Jason Stringer, “I can’t 
teach Algebra. I was a poor student. 
My students have taught me.” 

“Congratulations,” says Superinten- 
dent Bricker, “on your success with your 
tests. It looks as if Red Hot will repre- 
sent the county in the District Scholastic 
contest. I’ve never heard of such a re- 
markable thing.” 

Jason Stringer and his little mule- 
cavalry of students leave the school 
house. They hear the defeated students 
crying because “a little mud hole in the 
road like Red Hot beat us.” 

Charles Rice wins three places in the 
District Scholastic Contest. Billy Link- 
ous wins the Algebra contest. He takes 
the pneumonia fever and cannot enter 
the state contest. Charles Rice captures 
two places at State. He gets historv and 
English Grammar. He is not allowed 
to enter more than two subjects when 
he reaches the final contest. 

“My mother and father want you to 


come up and visit us,” says Charles. | 


“They want you to stay all night with 
us.” 


(Concluded on page 39) 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTESTS 


Monthly Prize Winners for the First 
Five Months Will Be Entered in 
National Scholastic Awards for 


GRAND NATIONAL 
PRIZE OF *50Q22 








8 PRIZES EVERY MONTH 





Win fame and money with your favorite 
snapshots! Every month fer six months, 
Argus will award the following: prizes: 

First Prize . . .« « $15 

Second Prize. .« . 10 

Third Prize . . « 5 

Five Prizes of. . . 1 

for the best photographs 

taken with an Argus Can- 

did Camera 

All monthly prize-winning pictures for 
the first five months will also be entered 
by International Research Corporation 
for the National Scholastic Awards. These 
awards, sponsored by Argus, will be as 
follows: 

First Prize. . « » $50 

Second Prize . « « 25 

Third Prize . . . 15 

Five Prizes of. . . 5 

for the best photographs 

taken with any type of 

camera 
Win prizes in both contests! Open to all 
students in 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th 
and 12th grades. Pictures may be on 
ANY subject. October contest entries 
must be received by International Re- 
search Corporation not later than mid- 
night, November 10th. Get your entry 
to your dealer by the end of the month 
so we’re sure to receive it on time. No- 
vember contest begins November 1, 1939. 
For rules and official entry blanks, see 
your local Argus dealer. 


All Argus Contest Entries Must Be Made 
on Official Entry Blank to Be Secured 
from Your Local Argus Dealer. 


If you do not know your dealer’s name 
and address, mail coupon below. 
International Research Corp. 
338 Fourth St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Please send me the names and addresses 
of the local Argus dealers. 
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Bethe First in YourCrowd 


FREE with each instrument, 
a 50c instruction book for 
beginners and advanced 
players. tion. 


Boy dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 33) 
neatly, though, and took the ball around 
left end for a gain of about 2 feet and 
the complete loss of one china figurine 
which went down in the fray. It now 
lay a thousand pieces on the floor. 

“Don’t mind them. They’re just play- 
ful,” said Mike. “Where’s the phone?” 
“Oh, yes, I—uh—forgot,” said Tubby, 









Play the Beautiful New 


New Shape 

New Finishes 
New Tonal Quality 
MODEL A — $4.50 
MODEL AK—$7.00 


- » A professional in-* 
. strument used by the 
best known Hawai- 
ian band leaders and 
radio stars, at prices 
within an amateur’s 
budget. At your fa- 
vorite music or de- 
partment store, or 
send coupon below 
for further informa- 


MODEL P IB—$10.00 


KA-LAE STRING INSTRUMENT MANUFAC- 
TURERS, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Hawauan Marketing Corp., 630 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City. 


Gentlemen: 
oO Please inform me as Send me further in- 
to the nearest formation on _ the 


source of supply for the Ka-Lae Pineapple Uke- 
pertee Pineapple Uke- ele. 
ele. 
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flabbergasted by all the goings-on. Still 
in a daze she showed him the way to 
the telephone in her mother’s bedroom. 
When she returned to the arena, the 
football game had subsided. 

“Can't we get anything to drink or 
eat in this joint?” asked Spike, and be- 
fore Tub could speak he was halfway 
to the kitchen. As he went out the door, 
he said, “Don’t move, sister, or I'll shoot! 
And don’t worry about the bread. I 
never eat the crusts!” 

Tubby sat down. As far as she was 
concerned, things were completely out 
of hand. But not so with Spike. He was 
back in a few minutes with the remains 
of half a baked chicken and a loaf of 
bread. 

“Hey, pitch me an apple off the table 
there,” said Oboy and Peanut obliged, 
winding up and throwing an out-curve 
which passed Oboy and hit the wall 
with a great spatter! They were in the 
midst of an apple-seed spitting contest 
when Mike, at long last, returned. 

“Worked like a charm,” said Mike. 
“Of course, I had to tell the old lady I 
was Mr. Adams and that Tub needed 
the history notebook Susie had _ bor- 
rowed, Mrs. Pepper said Susie and Pat 
Trotter were busy studying but she’d 
have them bring the notebook right over. 
Won't Sue be surprised when her mother 
comes in with that story? But she'll 














“Leading athletes ... keep up 
their personal appearance at 
all times . . . their clothes are 
tidy ... their shoes well pol- 
ished ... most of them make 
a practice of keeping shoe pol- 
ish always on hand.” 


Make a hit in your community 





“Leading athletes take pride 
in their personal appearance” 


WHITTEMORE’S SHOE POLISHES 


“A good shine always makes a good impression” 
WHITTEMORE BROS. CORP., CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


even if you are not a Marshall 
Goldberg. Do what he says. 


Keep your clothes neat and 
your shoes well polished. Form 
the good habit of so many 
leading athletes by keeping at 
least two cans of Whittemore’s 
Shoe Polish always on hand. 


It comes in Black, Brown, Tan 
and Oxblood. Shines your 
shoes in a jiffy. Sold every: 
where—only 10c a can. 


























catch on, | think, and we can meet her 
at the corner. Let’s get out of here, 
Look, Tub, if Mrs. Pepper should get 
suspicious and call back, be a good sport 
and don’t give us away.” 

No sooner had he said it than the 
telephone rang. Mike shoved Tub to- 
ward it. 

“That was Susie Pepper,” said Tub 
when she came hack in the room. “And 
she said to tell you, Mike, that if you 
were with Oboy Grant and _his—his 
house-wreckers, she wasn’t interested. 
She’d rather have a date with Hanniball 
So there!” The last two words were not 
Susie’s, at all, but they helped Tub get 
a load off her chest. None of the mes- 
sage seemed to set well with the boys, 
much to Tub’s satisfaction. Evidently, 
Oboy and his gang weren’t such power- 
horns after all. 

“Aw, nuts to her,” said Oboy. “Come 
on, let’s go by Eve’s. We can always get 
her!” 

After they'd gone, Tub viewed the 
wreckage. Justice had triumphed— 
partially. But that didn’t help the dam- 
age done. Tub picked up an apple core 
and aimed it at the front door, still 
standing open as they'd left it. 

“Hey, don’t throw that.” cried Red 
Bagby as he put one foot in the doorway 
and stopped, aghast. “What struck here 
—a cyclone?” 

“No!” Tub was too mad to be nervous 
or shy or even uncertain this time. “Just 
some of your friends who dropped by to 
use the telephone!” And then she told 
Red all about it. He said he was sorry 
and he’d help her clean up the mess. 
Also, that he thought Oboy was carry- 
ing things too far. Red had just been 
to a student meeting where Oboy had 
been the topic of conversation. Every- 
body at Central was turning thumbs 
down on Oboy and his gang! 

“But, look,” said Red as he put the 
last chair back in place, “What I really 
came up for was to ask if you'd like to 
go to the Big C’s Hallowe'en Bam 
Dance with me?” 

“Oh, Red, I’d love to,” Tub said, from 
the very bottom of her heart. 

“Fine, then I'll let you know what 
time and all later. And—uh—well, I ex- 
pect I'd better—uh—go—uh—goodnightl” 

Red had gone before Tub hardly 
knew it. Why, she hadn’t even thanked 
him for helping to clean up. She could- 
n't imagine what had struck him—why 
he had suddenly become sort of em- 
barrassed— 

Not until she went into the bedroom 
and just happened to look in the full- 
length mirror did she see that her 
striped flannel pajamas were hanging 
around her ankles! 


Next Week: Swing Your Partners 
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Charles 


(Concluded from page 37) 


Jason walks over the hill path with 
Charles to his tiny loghouse on Old She. 
He finds nine other children besides 
Charles. He finds a poor family and 
they have baked pies and cakes and 
fixed their best for him. He sees a tobac- 
co barn filled with tobacco ready for 
shipping soon as the roads permit. He 
sees an ancient oak tree standing by 
the chipyard where they cut stove-wood. 
Jason talks to Mr. and Mrs. Rice about 
their crops. He talks to them about the 
school at Red Hot. “I’ve always had 
faith in Budge,” says Mrs. Rice, “since 
he was a little baby. He just has to 
amount to something.” 

Two weeks have passed until Jesse 
Johnson comes to school and says: 
“Charles Rice won't be here today Pro- 
fessor Stringer. It will be the first day 
of school he has ever missed. His mother 
is dead.” 

“Mr Rice had their farm mortgaged,” 
Jesse goes on. “The tobacco crop did- 
nt make them half enough money to 
pay off the mortgage. Mrs. Rice lost 
her mind all of a sudden and tried to 
kill herself. Mr. Rice took her to the 
doctor in town. They didn’t have a 
place to keep her over night until they 
could take her away the next day. She 
poured oil from the lamp on two 
blankets—wrapped them about her and 
set fire to them in the jailhouse. She 
burned herself to death.” 

At the funeral Jason sees the ancient 
tree at the chipyard cut—split open and 
a coffin made from this sturdy oak from 
a Kentucky hill. “Just like the oak tree,” 
Jason thinks, “the blood of these people. 
With a little chance, they do wonders. 
Tobacco crop failures and all of this— 
the loss of their land—all they have be- 
sides the best brains of any people 
among the hills.” 

2 oO * 

“You have done so well with that 
school,” says Superintendent Bricker, 
“we want to make you Principal of the 
County High School. Mr. Champion is 
getting another job. He is leaving us. 
We want you.” 

‘Tm not a good teacher,” says Jason 
Stringer—“I just had the best timber 
that ever grew. I had a boy to teach 
me a lot—Charles Rice. I'll bring him 
to my home and he can live with us and 
share with us like a brother until he 
finishes high school. He has helped me 
to get my job. I shall help him.” 

“I can look back,” thinks Jason 
Stringer, “with years of experience be- 
hind me. I have received advancement 
after advancement in school work. I 


don’t know what it is to fail. It is be- . 


cause of the immortal memory that I 


_ hoid of one student—Charles.” 
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LAUGHS 


“ rr, 
Limericks 
There was a young lady in blue 
Who said, “Is it you? Is it you?” 
When they said, “Yes, it is,” 
She replied only “Whizz!” 
That ungracious young lady in blue. 


There was Old Person of Burton, 

Whose answers were rather uncertain: 
When they said, “How d’ye do.” 
He replied, “Who are you?” 

That distressing Old Person of Burton. 


There was an old man of Thermopy- 
lae, 
Who never did anything properly; 
But they said, “If you choose 
To boil eggs in your shoes, 
You shal never remain in Thermopy- 
lae.” 
—Edward Lear. 


Tattle-Tale 
A low type of humanity, 
Is that undependable she 
Who told the secret that I told her 
To the chap who told it te me! 
—Christian Science Monitor. 
© 
Too Straight and Narrow 
Counsel (to police witness): “But if a 
man is on his hands and knees in the middle 
of the road, does that prove he is drunk?’” 
Policeman: “No, sir, it does not, but this 
one was trying to roll up the white line.” 
—Rammer Jammer. 
e 
Eggs-actly 
Two rustic neighbors were arguing whether 
it was correct to say of a hen, “She is sitting” 
or “she is setting.” A third yokel butted in 
to say, “That question don’t interest me at 
all. What I want to know when I hear a 
hen cackle is whether she’s laying or lying.” 
—Neal O'Hara in N. Y. Post. 


Words of the Week 

Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, End; ice, ill; tde, 6rb, ddd; food, fOr; 
cube, urn, ip; oil; how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French x, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French liquid 
7; K—German guttural ch; N—French nasal 
m or n. In words of more than one syllable, 
accented syllables are italicized. 


Augean (0-jé-an) task, p. 25-E. A humorous 
classical allusion. One of the tasks of Her- 
cules was to clean the stables of King 
Augeas which had been collecting dirt for 
30 years. He did so by making a river 
flow through them. 

esoteric (€s-6-t@r-ik), p. 25-E. That which is 
known only to a chosen few. 

Froebel, Wilhelm Friedrich (vi/-hélm fréd- 
rik frit-bél), p. 30 

Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich (y6-han Ain-rik 
pés-ta-l6t-sé), p. 30 and 34. 


Key to “Ask Yourself Another” 
1. a; 2. d; 3. b; 4. c; 5. d, G ¢, a, a, & h, g; 
6. a; 7. b; 8. a; 9. b; 10. d. 





ENTER THE CONTEST 
WITH A BANG! 


W/N CASH AWARDS 


* ADVERTISING ART 
Three cash prizes - $50, $25, $10. Four prizes 
of $4 “PRANG“” Tempera Color Sets for best 
examples of advertising art. 

PICTORIAL ART 

Thirteen cash prizes - $50, $25, $15. Ten fourth 
prizes of $2.50 euch for best examples of 
pictorial art. 
Special Award - Prize winning entries using 
Tuned Palet products may win an extra award. 


OnexX 
FOR THE CONTEST 


The 3 way crayon 
For Use on Paper, 
Wood and Fabric. 


Send for Free Ant Folio 
“WINNING ART IDEAS% 
Helpful in Preparing Your Entry 


THE AMERICAN §f, CRAYON COMPANY 
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Your Whole Life Through Shorthand Will 
Be Useful to You 


LEARN 


GREGG 
The World’s Fastest Shorthand 


Taught by 99.61% of the public school 
systems of the United States that teach 
shorthand. Write for free copy of “Ten 
Facts About Shorthand.” 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
Desk HB, 270 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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( Knit your group closer together with 

ins or rings Bastian has been the 

ading maker for 45 years. Write 
today for our Free, mew 1940 catalog | 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. Dapt. SA Rochester, N.Y. 











CLASS PINS-RINGS 
GET YOURS FIRST 
veSend for catalog of newest designs. 
Factory prices to you. Prices as low 
Was 35c for pins and $1.25 for rings. 
yy Inquire today. Be first. 
Ay Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
44 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass. 
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The biggest thrill 
in FLAVOR is 
PLANTERS 


Just open a big, generous bag of PLANTERS—and 
start munching those fresh, crisp, meaty salted pea- 
nuts! And, remember—while you are enjoying that 
delicious flavor—PLANTERS are high scorer in 
energy, too! Leading athletes eat PLANTERS 
PEANUTS for strength, speed and stamina. Get a 
bag now— identified as genuine PLANTERS by the 
picture of “MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. 










“MR. PEANUT” 
Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 












Here is a fascinating, profusely iliustrated book of great 
historical interest that every high school student should é 
have. Just mail ten 5c Planters Salted Peanut Bags or ten 4 
wrappers of Planters 5c Jumbo Blocks to PLANTERS, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., and we'll send you a copy free, postpaid, 


Stamp Collectors: Send ten 5c Planters Salted Peanut Bags 
‘or ten 5e Planters Jumbo Block wrappers for Planters 64- 
page Stamp Album or 100 stamps from all over the world. 
Send 20 bags or wrappers if you want both the album and 
stamps. Free on request: A valuable stamp premium catalog. 


‘Free 
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OF AMERICA “ 

















